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ANight with the Typewriters 
in Scituate High 
By Hazel G. Eaton 


Scituate, Massachusetts 


TYPEWRITER rose in the stilly night 
A and drew closer her cover for warmth, 
as she crept down the lonely halls. 
Her teeth chattered in fright, but her woes 
drove her on. On each stair she paused to 
search and peer around in the feeble light 
cast by the moon. 
“Oh, where can they be,” 
moaning, crooned this song: 


she moaned, and 


I search, and I search, and I search in vain, 
For letters I never may find again; 

From words misspelled, I'm in such pain 
My ink has all rushed to my brain 


The Remington woke from his sleep with 
a groan. “What is this voice in the night?” 
he cried, and his aged frame shook with fear. 
Closer he pulled the cover over his head, and 
drew the bar a little tighter. “Can't an old 
fellow get a little decent rest at night?” he 
muttered. “I work hard all day and if my 
sleep is broken like this, I know that some 
day I shall go all to pieces. Ah!—who 
would care, already I hear them finding fault 
with the old fellow that has served them so 
well and so long. My teeth may be a little 
loose and my frame a bit shaky, but after a 
good drink of fresh oil, I feel all the courage 
of a younger fellow and can do my bit with 
pride.” 

Thus musing he grew wide awake. “I'll 
show them,” he whispered. “I’m not afraid,” 
and with creaking bones he rose. “Come, 
comrade,” said he to the Underwood who 
slept near him. “I can see you are awake 


also and that your frame trembles with fear. 
Let us face this spook that roams the old 
school hall, and protect young Miss Royal 
here, who seems to have swooned, so pale 
and still she lies in the moonlight.” 

“Why, bust my ribbon! If Miss 
stock hasn't disappeared entirely. 
off, I'll wager, by this fearsome goblin in 
yonder hall. We must arm ourselves and 
fight this creature, good Underwood. It is 
the full of the moon when witches ride and 
goblins dire with banshees dance and work 
their evil spells, but at cock crow their power 
ceases and methinks the hour is near. Still 
thy clicking teeth, My own ink is chilled 
with horror of the unseen, and of the empty 
place that so lately held the beautiful form 
of our charming little friend. 

“Let us speed away to the rescue. We'll 
hurl our longest words, our most ungram- 
matical sentences at the foe. Banish the fiend 
with words that have no meaning, that are, 
and yet are not. Floor him with words of 
fearful force. Call Miss Woodstock to life 
if he has charmed her, with soft sentences 
from the poets that we know so well. For- 
ever and a day, we will banish this demon 
from our Scituate High, and raise a great 
dust with dry business letters that shall blow 
him into the next county.” 

So saying, they bravely passed out into the 
hall. Peering over the banister, they beheld 
the lady of their search, weeping and moan- 
ing, as she passed into the library trailing 
her black robe behind her. 


Wood- 


Carried 
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“Methinks,” said Remington softly, “the 
lady walketh in her sleep.” 

“T will shake my keys,” said Underwood; 
“she must be awakened gently.” 

So saying, he boldly entered the library 
and ran his fingers lightly over the entire 
alphabet. 

“Oh, my dear friends, I am not sleeping,” 
sighed dolefully the gentle Miss Woodstock. 
“Have I, in my selfishness, robbed you two 
of your needed rest?” 

“We care not about that, so that you are 
safe,” spoke Remington. “But why, pray 
tell me, do you roam and grieve so, this 
chilly night?” 

“Alas, alas, ‘tis many a night since I have 
really slept,” she sadly replied. “I have 
endured so many hours of careless usage. I 
have been obliged to endure the disgrace of 
sO many errors and misspelled words credited 
to me. My shame drives me forth to search 
for the lost letters that should be mine.” 

“You are young,” spoke old Remington, 
“and will become hardened to such treatment. 
I can well remember that in my youth I suf- 
fered the same sorrow. I will quote you a 
poem written by my old friend, Elsie Smith, 
if I can remember it; it ran like this: 


They come to learn. 

They come to learn 

They fritter their time away, 
And the words misspelled 
And the task half done 
Shall bring regrets some day. 


The want of the knowledge 

They could have had, 

The chances they threw away, 
Shall live in their hearts 

With a memory sad 

And sting when heads are gray.” 


A soft patter of applause rang on the keys 
of Miss Woodstock. 

“Now,” said old Remington, “if you will 
excuse me, seeing that you are safe and in 
good hands, I will try and get a few hours’ 
sleep. Au revoir.” 

When the last rattle of his departure had 
died away, Underwood turned softly to the 
tear-stained maiden and whispered, “Ah, 
come, my beautiful one, let not thy sad tears 
rust thy keys, or mar thy shining varnish. 
Behold, I long have loved thee. See, dear 
one, the sun rises yonder over the tower and 
it is already a new day. I, thy lover, promise 
thee that on this very day all thy lost letters 
shall be restored to thee. I will beseech 
Miss Elliott to compel these careless pupils 
to rewrite every sentence and every mis- 
spelled word. Ah, my dear one, come and 
rest thee, we have still a few hours. I have 
a beautiful new purple ribbon to give thee, 
which I will bind across thy head as a sign 
of our betrothal.” 





“Oh,” sighed the maiden happily. “You 
are such a fast wooer.” 

“Yes,” said Underwood, “I come from a 
very speedy family. My father was noted 
as a very rapid, speedy man, and I tak 
after him. 

“None knows, but I too have suffered 
Some days my ink rushes madly through a!! 
my frame and I feel I can outrace the swift 
est airplane and roar like the ocean in mad 
joy. Those are usually the days some Junior 
plays a funeral march on my keys. It must 
be dreadful to live as long as they do, ii 
they are always so dull and slow. But let u 
away, my dear one; we must not chatter 
longer about them or we will be all worn ou: 
before our time. Sweet rest to you, dea: 
and quiet keys. Good night.” 

“Good night.” 
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Inaugural Address 
Via Radio 


E wonder how many of our readers had 

the privilege of witnessing the inaugura- 
tion ceremony at Washington last month, and 
how many more participated “via radio”? 

You have read the story of the event as it 
has been described in detail by the news- 
papers all over the country. One of the most 
interesting accounts we have seen is that in 
the Irvington (New York) Gasette, reported 
for the paper by Mr. Alfred Hainfeld’s ad 
vanced shorthand class in the high school 
there—Louisa Bruce, John Graziani, and 
Francis Maffucci—and we congratulate them 
on their enterprise. 

Now, in the plates following, you can get 
a glimpse at some of the inaugurations of the 
past, pictured by Thomas Masson in charac 
teristically vivid touches on “The Human 
Side of Our Presidents.” You'll enjoy it! 

We are able, too, to give you a specimen 
of how the President’s opening remarks ap- 
pear as taken from the notebook of our busi- 
ness manager, who was “listening-in” during 
Coolidge’s speech. Mr. Leslie is one of the 
most artistic writers of our system, and a 
rapid writer as well, but he admits to having 
been “nervous” at the prospect of our ap- 
propriating one of the pages of his report to 
pass on to you for comparison with yours. 
We are not giving him the advantage of 
taking one of the later pages, after he had 
gotten into the “swing” of the thing, but chose 
the very first page. You will find his notes 
reproduced on page 418. 
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The Human Side of Our Presidents 


How They Felt, Acted and Were Described at Their Inaugurations 
By Thomas L. Masson, in the Dearborn Independent 
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Results of January Radio Contest 


N January 13 there was put on the air 
by Station WNYC, codperating with 
the New York City Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association, a shorthand contest 
which for interest and enthusiasm sets a new 
high-water mark in shorthand competition. 
it was not the first radio contest ever held 
the Gregg Writer has reported others since 
the inception of radio broadcasting—but in 
joint of numbers and popular interest, this 
test is without precedent. Over five hun- 
dred contestants took part and submitted 
transcripts to the committee in charge of the 
mtest. Doubtless hundreds of others lis- 
tened in with their pad and pencil to “try 
their hand” at the contest speeds. 

Station WNYC is the municipal broadcast- 
ing station of the City of New York, and, 
naturally, most of the transcripts came from 
the five boroughs of New York City, but 
other contestants competed as far away as 
North Carolina. Many other papers came 
from New York State, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and generally over a radius of three 
hundred miles. 


Accuracy Marked 


The radio has come to be an indispensable 
instrument to the shorthand writer of to-day 
who would become an expert in his calling. 
With it dictation can be secured at almost 
any hour of the day or night, with the conse- 
quence that the average of shorthand speed 
and accuracy is obviously on the increase. 
The value of the radio for dictation purposes 
was strikingly indicated in the very high 
standard of accuracy characteristic of the 
papers submitted in this contest. Of the 
more than five hundred papers received, 
scarcely half a dozen were disqualified for 
errors. 


Prizes Awarded 


Prizes, consisting of specially engraved 
gold medals, were awarded as follows: 


A prize for the best transcript submitted by a 
teacher of New York City, won by Mrs. Etta M 
Fowler of the Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, 
New York 

A prize for the best transcript submitted by a 
student of New York City, won by Mr. David J. 
Levy, High School of Commerce, New York City. 

A prize for the best transcript submitted by a 
stenographer in New York City—a tie between Miss 
Dorothy Toelberg, 1167 Fox Street, The Bronx, 
New York City, and Mr. Reuben Lichtenbaum, 448 
Briston Street, Brooklyn, New York 

[No competition was made for the medal 
offered for the best transcript from a teacher 
outside New York City.] 


A prize for the best transcript submitted by a 
student outside New York City, won by Miss Annie 
Matzen, Plainfield High School, Plainfield, New 
Jersey. 

A prize for the best transcript submitted by a 
stenographer outside New York City, won by Miss 
Catherine Woerner, 50 Woodlawn Avenue, Jersey 
City, New Jersey 


The seventh medal—the prize for the 
transcript received from the greatest distance, 
was awarded to Miss Mildred H. Cotton, 
Fayetteville High School, Fayetteville, N. C 

Also, to all those qualifying above the 95% 
limit, certificates were mailed. 


The Broadcasting 


This contest in many ways sets a new 
standard of popularity and interest in short- 
hand contests. Inaugurated by the New York 
City Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Association, 
broadcast over the municipal station of New 
York City, and announced in the news items 
of the daily papers for days beforehand, it 
carried with it a prestige that has been ac- 
corded but few other competitions of the 
kind. 

On the night of the broadcasting, the pro- 
ceedings were happily begun before the 
microphone by Mr. A. G. Belding, director 
of Commercial Subjects of the High Schools 
of New York City. Mr. Belding, in an 
appropriate address over the air, explained 
the purpose of the contest. He said in part: 


The stenographer has for years broadcast the 
words of people whose ideas were of interest to the 
public, for it is through his nimble fingers that 
the thoughts of speakers reach the world at large. 
As an aid to communication, therefore, shorthand 
has been, and still is, indispensable 

Competition brings out the best that is in us 
Individuals start life with apparently equal oppor 
tunities. Some put forth little effort, others make 
great effort, and inequality of effort inevitably puts 
some ahead of others. In some, the instinct of self 
assertion and self-preservation seems to be more 
highly developed, and it is this instinct to get ahead 
and win the race that makes us work. Once the 
incentive to effort is removed, we shall have little 
striving. If there were no prizes for superior work, 
no rewards for outstanding merit, the world would 
no longer progress. The human race would become 
extinct if we did not have that inborn impulse to 
win and were given no chance to exercise it. 

It is true that great things have been achieved 
by those who were in pursuit of truth for truth’s 
sake, and many of the greatest discoveries come 
from that kind of striving. It would be a fine 
thing if “no one worked for money and no one 
worked for fame, but each for the joy of working” 
sought only to serve mankind; and something of 
this spirit must enter into every contest, if we are 
to prove ourselves good winners or good losers and 
to show ourselves real sportsmen. Rivalry can de 
generate into bitterness, as it often does, or it can 
be kept on a high and wholesome plane of good 
fellowship. If we cannot get rid of a kind of 
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savage desire to beat the other fellow, we can at 
least have ideals of good sportsmanship, and, when 
the race is over, congratulate wholeheartedly the one 
who demonstrates in fair competition his superiority. 

It is my wish for the one in this contest who has 
put forth the greatest effort in the mastery of short- 
hand that he or she will be declared the winner, 
for it is he or she who mostly deserves that recogni- 
tion: but whether you win or lose, let the experience 
serve only to strengthen your purpose to strive on 
until you have reached the goal of your ambitions. 

Then with everything all set, the official an- 
nouncer of WNYC introduced Mr. Charles 
Lee Swem, the world’s champion shorthand 
writer, who dictated the speeds of the com- 
petition. Mr. Swem, after announcing the 
rules of the contest, dictated the two “takes,” 
the first at eighty words a minute for three 
minutes, a competition for teachers and stu- 
dents; the second at one hundred words a 
minute for three minutes, a dictation for 
stenographers. Any shorthand writer any- 
where could compete. Seven prizes were to 
be awarded and the contestants to be divided 
into various classes as already noted. 


“Swamped” with Transcripts 


The morning after the broadcasting, the 
offices of the radio station were swamped 
with the transcripts received from the five 
boroughs of New York City and surrounding 
states. These were immediately handed over 
to the contest committee of the New York 
City Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Association, 
who carefully checked the papers and made 
the awards. This proved a very interesting 
task. There were many perfect papers sub- 
mitted in most of the classes, but as the rules 
stipulated that punctuation, spelling, and neat- 
ness of arrangement would be determining 
factors, the awarding of the various prizes 
boiled itself down to the deciding of punctu- 
ation and spelling errors. Indeed, in one 
class, that of the stenographers’ class within 
New York City, it was impossible to make 
a distinction between two transcripts which 
were equally meritorious, and the committee 
thereupon declared it a tie, awarding the 
prize medal to each of the tying contestants. 


Awards Presented at WNYC 


With the report completed, Station WNYC 
announced in its press notices a week 
in advance that the awards would be made 
over the radio on the evening of February 10. 
The winners in the various classes were noti- 
fied and invited to the broadcasting station 
for the event. On that evening there were 
assembled six successful and happy winners, 
who surrounded the microphone in the studio 
of WNYC and personally received their 


medals from Mr. Swem, the whole proceed- 
ing being “put on the air.” 


As Mr. Swem 
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awarded the medals each winner personally 
“took the air” and made a response, telling 
of his pleasure in winning and his determina- 
tion to “repeat” in the next radio contest. 
The winner of the prize for the transcript 
submitted from the greatest distance, alon 
was absent from the station, but was un 
doubtedly “listening in” in North Carolina 
where she made the winning transcript. 
After the broadcasting was completed, 
press photographers from the New York 
dailies assembled the group of winners and 
“shot” them for their photographic sections, 
the photographs appearing the next morning 


Comments from Contestants 


Mr. Frank J. Arnold, president of the New 
York City Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, in an informal address on the radio 
spoke of the unusual enthusiasm engendered 
by this contest and quoted from some letters 
received with the competing transcripts. Mr. 
Arnold said: 


Our stenographer friends were so appreciativ« 
and so many requests have been made for another 
radio contest, that the Association is glad to co 
hand contest. 

I wish I had the time to read to you all the 
delightful comments from our last audience, but 
that would take too long. I will, however, read a 
few extracts. 

Here's one from Brooklyn: 

“In my humble opinion this is a splen- 
didly interesting educational feature. Please 
have it again.” 

Here’s one from Elizabeth: 

“Hope that the way this was written 
down will not keep me out of the contest, 
as I had barely time to grab the paper and 
by using the top of a piano bench managed 
to get it.” 

One from Jersey City says: 

“I am inclosing my notes as I took them 
down. I don’t know whether I am entitled 
to enter this contest, as I am _ neither 
teacher nor student but an ex-stenographer, 
having joined the league of housewives 
four years ago, but I could not resist the 
temptation, when I heard the contest an- 
nounced, to try my hand at it. Of course, 
stenography always appeals to me and, al- 
though married, I always feel that if any- 
thing unforeseen happens I have a vocation 
I can rely on at any time, with, of course, 

a little practice to get up my speed again.” 


Another Contest Held in March 


Mr. Arnold thereupon announced the next 
radio contest to be broadcast from Station 
WNYC for Tuesday, March 10, to be given 
at speeds of 80, 100, and 120 words a minute. 

In addition to the winners, special note is 
made of the transcripts received from the 
contestants named on page 414. All their 
papers were perfect except for errors of 
spelling, punctuation, and arrangement. 
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Evidence that “Spring is Here,” typed by commercial students of Miss Daisy M. Bell, 
Sterling Morton High School 
Cicero, Illinois 
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The Miracle of Springtide 
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lnigh Lights on Business 
English 


By Hubert A. Hagar 
Author of “Applied Business English” 


(Continued from the March issue) 


UR study this month will be confined 
O to two things, the compounding of 

words and their syllabication. No one, 
except the proof reader, has so frequent and 
urgent need for a thorough knowledge of 
these subjects as the stenographer, and in no 
other subject is the average stenographer 
more deficient. 

Now consider the results of ignorance in 
this direction. Either (1) your letters must 
be looked over by your employer and neces- 
sary corrections made, or (2) you must stop 
your work to look up every word you are not 
sure of, thereby lessening your output and 
your consequent value to your employer; or 
(3) the letters go out uncorrected and so fail 
of their maximum efficiency. In any case you 
may be sure that you are overlooking an 


opportunity to better your own condition by 
bettering your service to your firm. 

Take pride in acquiring an expert know! 
edge of these details. Knowledge will bring 
faith in yourself, and faith results in a 
sureness, an ease of accomplishment, that will 
wonderfully improve your work. If you 
know how to spell, how to use the hyphen 
how to divide a word, your increased effi 
ciency will not go unrewarded. 

But remember that success cannot b 
achieved by merely wishing for it. Earnest, 
unremitting endeavor is necessary, and evet 
this is not sufficient unless it follows a logical 
method and aims at a definite goal. Plan 
your study intelligently, then follow your plan 
persistently, and you will know the joy of 
turning out perfect work. 


Compounding of Words 


Nouns 
Rule I 


Nouns formed from a present participle 
and an adverb are hyphened. 
ExampLe: The leaving-out of a letter. 


Rule II 


Compounds of great, indicating line of 
descent, take the hyphen. 
ExamMpre: Great-grandfather. 


Rule III 


Titles formed by the addition of ex are 
hyphened. 
EXAMPLES: e¢+-president, ex-mayor. 


Note: In Latin phrases, ex is not a prefix. It 
stands alone. Exampres: Ex officio, ex post facto. 


Rule IV 


In fractional numbers, spelled out, connect 
numerator and denominator by a hyphen un- 
less either already contains a hyphen. 


Exampres: Three-fourths, one-quarter; but one 
thirty-second, two sixty-fourths. 





Adjectives 
Rule I 


Compound adjectives usually take the 
hyphen. 

EXAMPLES: Rock-bottom prices, high-handed 
methods, first-class passage, gilt-edged stocks. 

Caution: When such combinations follow the 
noun, or are predicative, they are written as two 
words. ExampLe: We assure you that these prices 
are rock bottom. 


Rule II 


Adjectives formed by a participle and such 
words as above, ill, well, so, etc., are com- 
pounded. 

EXAMPLES: So-called, above-mentioned, well- 
known, ill-advised. 

Observe the Caution under Rule I. 


Prefixes 


Rule I 
Semi, demi, bi, tri, etc., do not take a 
hyphen. 
EXAMPLES: Semiannual, bimonthly, tricolor, 
trifoliate. 
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Rule II 


Co, pre, and re take a hyphen when fol- 
lowed by the same vowel with which they 
end, but not, as a rule, when followed by a 
different vowel or a consonant. 


pre-empted, re-enter; 
preordained. 


Co-operation, 
reinstate, coadjutor, 
Combinations with proper name, 


EXAMPLES: 
prehistoric, 

Exceptions: 1. 
as Pre-Raphaelite. 

2. Combinations that would have a different mean- 
ing if the hyphen were omitted, as re-creation (dis- 
tinguished from recreation). 


Rule Ill 


Combinations of the following when pre- 
fixed are ordinarily hyphened: 
able- 


clean- 

cool- full- 

deep- large- 

double- light- safe- 

evil- make- self. 

un- (when followed by a capital) 
Excertions: Doubletree; lighthouse; makeshift; 
makeweight; openwork; safeguard. 


faint- narrow- 
fair- old- 
open- 
right- 


Rule IV 


Compounds of the following, when pre- 
fixed, are ordinarily one compact word: 
ante in semi 
anti inter sub 
auto intra super 
book land trans 
counter off under 
down other up 
draw out where 
ever over which 
forth play work 
Exceptions: book-learned; up-to-date, 
Those of the above prefixes that end in a 
vowel take a hyphen if a word following be- 
gins with the same vowel in which they 
terminate. 
EXAMPLES: 


im-going; 


Antiimperialist, semi-independent. 


Other Uses of the Hyphen 


Rule I 


When two or more compound words occur 
together, having one component in common, 
the common word is frequently omitted from 
all but the last word, and its omission indi- 
cated by the hyphen and space before the and 
or or. 

Exampres: Father- and mother-love; five- and 
ten-year policies, six- or eight-foot pole. 


Rule Il 


Two or more words may be joined by 
hyphens to convey one description. 


EXAMPLEs: 
manner. 


Go-as-you-please style; free-and-easy 
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Rule Ill 


A hyphen is used to indicate the syllables 
of a word. 


ExampLe: IJn-ap-pre-ci-otive-ness. 


When you have fixed these rules firmly 
in mind, have the following list dictated to 
you and see whether you can apply them 
correctly, checking the words you miss for 
further study: 


breech-loading 
two-faced 
gilt-edged 
Bird's-eye 
autobiography 
backbone 
second-class 
nonconductor 
bookplate 
kiln-dried 
able-bodied 
clean-limbed 
cool-headed 
above-named 
countermine 
deep-laid 
double-quick 
down fall 
drawback 
well-read 
evil-minded 
self-confidence 
everlasting 


faint-hearted 
forthcoming 
full-face 
seven-cighths 
great-aunt 

ex officio 
ill-bred 
indoors 
stepping-stone 
landmark 
bookstore 
light-footed 
lighthouse 
lawmaker 
law-abiding 
old-fashioned 
coadjutor 
offspring 
co-operate 
on-and off 
open-eyed 
outflank 
overseer 


re-examination 
right-angled 
roughdry 
schoolroom 
semidetached 
semi-incandescent 
shipbuilder 
starfish 
un-American 
preordained 
transcontinental 
underhand 
uptown 
poorhouse 
warfare 
makeshift 
wayworn 
free-and-easy 
whereof 
Pre-Raphaelite 
white- faced 
coworker 
workbag 


Syllabication of Words 


Hyphens are also used when it is necessary 


to divide a word at the end of a line, and our 
next concern will be to learn the rules that 
govern such division. 


Rule I 


Avoid all unnecessary division of words, 
carrying over the whole word wherever con- 
sistent with good spacing. Consult the dic- 
tionary frequently to be sure of proper 
syllabication. Some of the common word- 
divisions may surprise you, and nothing will 
stamp you more quickly as a_ careless 
ste-nog-ra-pher than in-ac-cu-ra-cy in your 
sten-o-graph-ic tran-scripts! 


Rule Il 


Words, where division is unavoidable, 
should be divided according to pronunciation, 
not according to derivation. 


Exampres: Democ-racy, not demo-cracy; knowl- 
edge, not know-ledge. 


Rule Ill 
However, wherever possible, divide accord- 
ing to meaning and derivation. 


Examrpite: Semi-annual, not semian-nual. 


Rule IV 


Never divide a one-syllable word. 


Examrrte: Caused is wrong. 
























Rule V 


When the first syllable contains but onc 
letter never put it at the end of a line. 
Exampte: A-board is wrong 


Rule V1 
Avoid where possible the division of words 
in which the first or last syllable contains 
but two letters; and never divide a word of 
only four letters. 


Exampies: Oc-cur, of-fice, quot-ed, consign-or, 
on-ly are bad. 


Rule VII 


In compound words avoid additional 
hyphens. 


EXAMPLE: Stepping-stone, not step-ping-stone. 


Rule VIII 


Divide on a vowel wherever practicable. 
When a vowel alone forms a syllable in the 
middle of a word, keep it on the first line. 

ExaMPLe: Sepa-rate, not sep-arate. 


Rule 1X 


A single consonant between two vowels is 
joined with the first vowel if the vowel is 
short, but with the second if the vowel is long. 

Exampre: Hav-oc, ha-ven. 


Rule X 


When two consonants come together be- 
tween two vowels, divide the consonants. 
Examptes: Bil-lion, incom-petence. 


Rule XI 


When three consonants come together be- 
tween two vowels, the first of which is short, 
divide after the first consonant. 

ExampLes: Trun-dle, accom-plish. 


Rule XII 


Try to avoid the division of proper names. 


Hints on Good Style in Typing 


In addition to the foregoing rules it is well 
in the interests of artistic typing to remem- 
ber the following: 

1. Never let more than two consecutive 
lines end in hyphens. 

2. Try to avoid dividing a word in the last 
long line of a paragraph, or at the bottom 
of a right-hand page. 


(Continued on page 422) 
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Brer Rabbit in His Easter 
“Togs” 


HIS member of our Shorthand Zoo 
was sent us from St. Martin’s High 
School, Chicago, and from a letter just 
received from Sister Beatrix we learn 
that it is not an individual product, but 
a “class bunny,” for every member con- 
tributed just a little to its fashioning. 
We will give you the Key next month. 
Don’t fail to keep your transcript to 
check up. 
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NCIPLES 


Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


—__—_— 


The Transcript 


66 HE proof of the pudding is the eat 
ing thereof.” - This time-worn saying 
might well be paraphrased for the 

shorthand writer thus: The proof of the 
stenographer’s ability is the typewritten tran 
script of his notes. An employer has little 
interest in the system of shorthand you write 
or the beauty of your notes—the one thing 
that interests him is the typewritten sheet 
placed before him and the time it takes to 
get it there. 

It seems to us that in school, too little 
attention is given to the transcript and the 
methods of making it. For this reason we 
venture a few suggestions which we hope 
will be helpful, not only to the beginner, but 
also to the practicing stenographer who may 
read these lines. 


In Taking Your Notes 


The first essential, of course, in making an 
accurate transcript is the shorthand notes 
from which it is to be made. They should be 
clear-cut, neat, and systematically placed on 
the page of the notebook. The writer should 
use the entire length of his line. It is a 
waste of space, also time, in taking notes 
not to complete the line. If a wide book is 
used, it is advisable to write in columns three 
inches in width, and by all means use the 
entire width of the column. The end of 
each sentence should be clearly indicated, 
using the proper shorthand symbol for the 
period or interrogation mark, as required. It 
is seldom that the other marks are necessary, 
although occasionally the dictator will specify 
the mark he desires, and, when this is the 
case, such mark should be inserted and 
circled, if necessary, to prevent misreading it. 

A blank space should be left between the 
“takes.” In the event that your dictator is 
in a hurry for any particular letter you can 
thus find it without difficulty. It is an excel- 
lent plan to number the letters as they are 


given. Inclosures and any other special in- 


structions received should be noted at the 
time of taking the dictation to prevent over 


looking these important details. 


Preparing for Transcribing 


After receiving the dictation and all neces 
sary instructions and information, see that 
all materials are at hand and arranged so 
that each item may be reached without un 
necessary effort. If the machine has not 
already received attention for the day, see 
that it is clean, that the type is not clogged, 
and that the ribbon is in proper shape. Even 
if you left the machine in good working con 
dition the night before, you do not know who 
may have tampered with it during the time 
you were away Insert a sheet of paper 
and write a few lines to see that it is working 
properly. In doing this, it will 
time if you make use of a little warming-up 
exercise. ' 

Having placed your machine in condition 
and having taken the stiffness out of your 


Save you 


fingers, you are ready for the real work of 
transcribing. After inserting your paper in 
the machine, filling in the date line, and 
having decided upon your margins, it is well 
to read through the entire letter before you 
This will enable you to typ 
every few 


start writing 
right along without 
moments to read ahead in order to get the 
meaning You cannot make an intelligibl 
transcript if you do not understand what the 
letter is about 


The Actual Typing 

After reading your notes and deciding on 
the doubtful punctuation, glue your eyes to 
your notes and start your typing, and all 
that is necessary is just to type along as 
though you were typing from printed copy 
We are presupposing, of course, that your 
skill as a typist has also been developed to 
a point where your attention can be prop 
erly directed to your notes 


stopping 
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The above process seems simple, doesn’t 
it, but how many stenographers can do it? 
Do not for a minute allow yourself to watch 
your work as it is typed. The plan of read- 
ing your notes through before starting to 
type may be discarded as soon as you are 
able to read your notes right along without 
having to stop to decipher them. 


Making Corrections 


Before removing the sheet from the ma- 
chine you should read it and make any 
corrections necessary. Corrections are made 
more quickly and easily before removing the 
paper from the machine. This method elimi- 
nates the loss’ of time in replacing the paper 
and the likelihood of not getting it in true. 


Envelopes and Inclosu-es 


After reading your letter and making all 
necessary corrections, see that the proper 
notations are made as to inclosures, and if 
possible place the inclosure with the letter at 
once or make the cnvelope or label required 
for it. Next, type the envelope from your 
notes, and then compare with the name and 
address in the letter, verifying it from the 
correspondence if you have it. As a pre- 
cautionary measure, again look over your 
letter before placing it on your employer’s 
desk; for the reason that he should not be 
required to occupy his time in looking for 
errors which you could have found and cor- 
rected. 


After Finishing the Transcript 


Having finished with your notes, draw a 
blue line through the letter transcribed, or in 
large bold figures or with rubber stamp place 
the date across your notes, thus: 4/12/25. 
This will show definitely that the letter has 
been transcribed, and when. 

If the letter is a “hurry up,” take it to the 
dictator immediately on its completion. If 
he is busy and shows no inclination to sign 
it at once, place it on his desk, face down, 
so that curious eyes cannot gain a knowledge 
of its contents. 

This last suggestion is of great value to 
the beginner. In our own case we have most 
of our work done by advanced students and 
are frequently embarrassed by having work 
left on the desk, face up, where some other 
student passing the desk will unconsciously 
gain information which is not intended for 
him at all. 

These are some of the little details which 
should have attention. They are small, each 
one in itself, but it is the little things taken 
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together that make the big things. Pennies 
make nickels, nickels make dimes, dimes make 
dollars, and dollars make a competence. 


Learn to Read Your Notes Now! 


As a beginner, possibly your greatest 
trouble will be that of reading your notes 
readily enough to type along without a break. 
Much of this can be overcome in school if 
you will use a little will power, but it takes 
will power. It is so much easier when hesi- 
tating over an outline to say to your neighbor 
“what is that word” than it is to study it 
out for yourself. But did you ever stop to 
think that when you go to a position you 
will not have your neighbor at your elbow, 
and that his telling you what the word should 
be, will not help you read that very same 
outline the next time you encounter if? 

As a last word, we would say, cultivate 
the habit while in school of depending on 
self, and your path will be much easier to 
climb when you get into the business man’s 
office. 


Equipment for the 
Regulation Stenog.. 
According to Edmund J. Kiefer 


One speller. 

Two erasers. 

One newspaper. 

One typewriter. 

One powder puff. 

One vanity glass. 

A couple of pads. 

One box of candy. 

One handkerchief. 

Two or three rings. 

One movie magazine 

One girl acquaintance. 

One half-dozen pencils. 

One or more rouge sticks 

One flower in a high vase. 

One quick get-away for lunch 

One kidder-proof personality. 

One date for to-morrow night. 

One utter indifference to observers. 

One mean swing to return the typewriter 
carriage. 

One comprehensive 
boss. 


understanding of the 
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(To be continued next month) 
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Punctuation in a Nutshell 


By Lottie Caton Abbott 


Superintendent, Stenographic Department, Central Commercial College, Winfield, Kansas 


(Reprinted by request from the June, 1924, Gregg Writer) 


P wied { (a)—At the end of sentences 
erioe b)—After abbreviations 


| (a)—At the end of direct questions 
Ouestion (b)—After each question in a series. Questi lete should begin with « upitals “But 
= . where are the stocks? the bonds? : ‘ prosperity’ Lid you get a 
Mark etter? Did you send it right on to Mothe And did you send the packages, too?” 


Inclosed in pa entheses { ) to xpt 
Exclamation 


. a)—After interjections and 

) ) 

Point 
(a)—To introduce enumeration of articles or partic 
(b)—To introduce long quotations. 

: (c)—Before concrete illustrations of a general stater 
Colon \ (d)—After the words “following,” “in the followi: 
“three,” etc. 

(e)—After salutation of letter “Dear Sir:” 


(f{)—To separate compound senten when members 


(a)—Between members yor ‘ en njunctior “ expressed 
(b)—Between members ‘ntence } junction pressed an 


Ne mi-Colon j are subdivided by a 
(c)—Between codrdinate clauses joined by « 


“consequently,” “however,” “nevertheless,’ 
d)—Before such words as “for example,” “for 


¢ (a)—To inclose exact words of speaker or writer, or 
(b)—Titles of books, articles and plays. 
(c)—To inclose special words, objectionable words, s! 
(d)—Words used aside from original meaning, or 
Ouotati (e)—Technical words and Trade names 
(/uotation (f)—Quotations consisting of more than one paragraph, 
Vark ning of each paragraph and at the end of last one 
VL ars (g)—Quotations within quotations require single quotati 
Note.—If question mark (?), exclamation point 
included in the quotation, place quotation marks af i if not, use qt tion 
marks before. Commas and periods should alwe laced inside qt marks, 
regardless of context. 





(b)—To set off non-restrictive clauses (additional thought or explanation) 
(c)—Introductory expressions—adverbial, participial infinitive—conditional or preparato 
clauses introducing principal clause—any clause out of order 
(d)—To separate contrasted expressions. 
(e)—Before SHORT quotations. 
Comma ~ (f)—Used to show important omissions 

| (g)—Used to set off parenthetical expressions, words in apy 

| sions, and direct address 
(h)—To separate words or phrases used in series 

\— To prevent ambiguity. 

(j)— To separate figures—1,675,500,756 


( Separates clauses joined by coédrdinate conju ! 1 
} 


promissory notes.” 
(c)—To introduce a summary of particulars 1“ us¢ in sales letters f 
Sometimes introducing “for example,” etc. 
(d)—Used after subheads and to introduce 1 f persor uoted: Note 
that do not,” etc “Many good things are k asking for them 
(e)—Used to show omission of letters and figures Ml uf Pages 1%-I7 
(f)—After series of clauses separated by semicolons nd pending on final cla ; 
| we think of glory in the field; of wisdom in the cabinet; of the purest patriotism 
| of morals without stain—the august Washington presents itself as the personification 
of all these ideas.” 
(g)—Used instead of parentheses for informality 


a)—Abrupt change. 
(b)—To set off parenthetical expressions wherever n i not give sufficient em 
phasis: “These written promises to pay—for ind hey ere promises—are called 
Dash 
j 


| 


Parentheses { (a)—To separate letters, words, or expressions having no bearing up 
b)—To inclose figures following amounts expressed in words 


Brackets 1)—To inclose explanations made by some other than speaker. (In type, not 
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that we print in these pages, we have selected 
a group of the best puzzles submitted and 
are putting them up in bound form, giving 
to the author of each one used a two-year 
subscription to the Gregg Writer in addition 
to a copy of the book containing all the 
puzzles. For all others wishing a copy of 
the book, we have had a supply printed to be 
distributed at a nominal price, announcement 
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of which is carried in the advertising pages 
of this number. 

This month’s puzzle is a very ingenious 
one created by Mr. and Mrs. Perry Singe 
of the Gregg School, Chicago. It is repro- 
duced from the original design submitted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Singer. They also provided 
the key (to be given next month) written in 
very artistic shorthand. 


Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle No. 4 


By Mr. and Mrs. Perry Singer, Gregg School, Chicago 


Horizontal . base to torment 
on td ccur 


De votion to the Wordsign meaning 
whole nation around the outside 
Fish \ low 

A cheer leader's a dean 

voice after a foot Asunder. 

ball game. A folding frame for 
A car you would 2 portfolio 

like to own 7 Novice 

A substitute for The best shorthand 
typesetting system on earth 
To plunder. Cloth made of hemp 
Try or test A chance. 

An expression An instrument to 
disgust. hold composed type 
Dried grass Wordsign meaning 
A thing of worth comment. 

(Pivral) Wanting in purpose 
A white lie Decline. 

Something we should Wordsign meaning 
do three times daily. to arrange. 
Artfulness. Wordsign meaning 
Wordsign meaning to communicate 
oppose. A repetition of 
Assist. sound 

Anything that opens Something that 


144. A certain quality in 63 


146. Wordsign meaning 


Adjust 
an object Image 
Wordsign meaning 


to record avocation 


147. A singing bird Frozen rain 
148. A fabric mad 7 A product of the 


cotton used for hen 

dresses 7 Trust. 

Garret y Wordsign meaning 
Something useful t the greatest number 
an artist Conduct 

Household articles Fable 

A communication Wordsign meaning 
enjoy. 

Highway 

Wordsign meaning 


V ertic al 


A place for swim glow 

ming. Wordsign meaning 
Wordsign meaning one or more out of 
admit. a number 

Be allowed 3. Lacking pride 

To qualify; dress 5. Fond 

Wordsign meaning Steadiness in the 
hold face of danger 
Merry-go-round That which is built 
(Pivural). by masons 


something causes loss. 
Gelatinous food. 
Entreat 

A substance contain 
ing one or more 
metals 

Adopt. 

A streak of light 
Rew urd 

Mental disease 
Wordsign meaning 
to sink. 

Wordsign meaning a 
title of address 
Wordsign meaning 
from what place 
Innumerable 

Assets in excess of 
liabilities 

Wordsign meaning 
that which. 

A tree 

Transfer. 

Flower 

Wordsign meaning 
benefit 

Wordsign meaning a 
certain amount 
Operate oars. 

A projecting ridge 
along the back of 
an organ. 

Wordsign meaning 
esteem. 

Wordsign meaning 
message 

Ocean 

Obstruct 

Soft mud 

Wordsign meaning 
good will 

Very sharp 

A state south of 
Ohio River. 

A place adjacent to 
a city 


An estate of inherit 
ance. 
Wordsign meaning 
labor 
To go by 
Wordsign for cran 
ing 
A young boy 
Calamity 

conf rence 
Shortly 
Wordsign meaning 
to keep the ends 
together (Plural 
Commander-in-chief 
of a fleet 
Outdo 
The material of 
which a thing is 
com pose « 
Exhibit 
Wordsign meaning 
accommodate. 
Sport. 
Netting 
Wordsign meaning 
all. 
A mark of punctua 
tion 
F qual 
Atmosphere 
Show, en pty pri 
Inattentive 
A division of a 


month 


le 


To run swiftly 
To make fast 
Brief 

A pronoun 

Fold or line of 
junction 

A beverage 

An implement for 
rowing 

Relax 


Wordsign meaning 
heed. 

Wordsing meaning 
hide 

That which lubri 
cates. 

Frozen water 
Wordsign meaning 
married woman 
A country in 
America 

A town at the har- 
bor (Plural 

Turf, 

One who manages 
household matters 
A violent cyclone. 
The act of teaching; 
wisdom 

A woven vessel 
To use tobacco 

A footman 
Wordsign meaning a 
short time 
Wordsign meaning 
behind time 

A soft pasty m: 
To catch 

Arrange 

Carnival, 

Wordsign meaning 
operator 

Appearance 


South 


A place inhabited by 


a large number of 
people 

Wordsign meaning 
significance 

Twice as rge 
Wordsign meanir 
admit 

To skim (Scotch) 
Versed in literature 
Wordsign meaning 
plural of was 


tier of seats 
around the parquet 
in a theatre 
A rector’s dwelling 
To burn up. 
Pertaining to the 
art of masonry 
Fury 
Wordsign meaning 
friendly 
The body of persons 
composing a jury 
Improper. 
To fix 
Any alcoholic liquid 
spasmodic contrac 
tion of the bronchial 
tubes 
Postpones 
Combine. 
Downy 
A slice of beef 
Incapable 
Wordsign meaning 
testimonial 
A means of trans 
portation 
Frivolity 
Imbecile 
Change 
Sick. 
Wordsign meaning 
solicit 
Wordsign meaning 
be logically neces 
sary 
A small city 
Wordsign meaning 
announce 
To improve upon 
A conjunction used 
in conditional 
clauses 
Wordsign meaning 
to persuade; carry. 
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Charles E. Weller, Original Typist, Dead 


R. CHARLES E. WELLER, pioneer 
IMI typist and intimate friend of Christo- 

pher Latham Sholes, inventor of the 
typewriter, passed away at the home of his 
son, Frank Weller, in San Diego, California, 
on February 7, in his eighty-fifth year. Mr. 
Weller, whose home was in LaPorte, Indiana, 
had been making a vacation visit to his son 
and, despite his advanced age, he had enjoyed 
his usual good health and vigor up to the 
last few days of his life. 


Noted Reporter 


Mr. Weller’s fame as the original typist, 
the pioneer and forerunner of millions the 
world over who now operate the writing 
machine, gives him a unique position in his- 
tory, but this was by no means his only claim 
to distinction. During all his life he had 
been a prominent shorthand reporter and was 
widely honored throughout the profession. 
He was also the last survivor of the intimate 
friends of Christopher Latham Sholes, in- 
ventor of the typewriter, and his book en- 
titled, “The Early History of the Type- 
writer,” is the most intimate pen picture of 
Sholes and his inventive labors that we now 


possess. 


Friend of Inventor of Type- 
writer 


Mr. Weller was born in Corvis, Michigan, 
on October 3, 1840. His early employment 
was that of telegrapher, and it was in July, 
1867, when resident in Milwaukee working as 
a telegraph operator and student of shorthand, 
that he formed his intimate friendship with 
Sholes which endured throughout their lives. 
Sholes at that time was working on his first 
model of the practical typewriter, and when 
Mr. Weller shortly after removed to St. 
Louis to take up the profession of shorthand 
reporter, Sholes promised to send him for 
practical testing the first completed model. 
In January, 1868, the machine arrived. This 
machine, which was identical with a later 
model now in the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, on which Sholes received his 
patent of July 14, 1868, clearly identifies Mr. 
Weller as the pioneer and original typist. 

During the next few years Mr. Weller 
tested out the machine that Sholes had sent 
him and also later models in connection with 
his work as shorthand reporter. He received 
many letters from Sholes describing his 
progress with his invention, all of which are 
published in Mr. Weller’s book. The last of 
these letters, bearing the date April 30, 1873, 


describes the making of the historic contract 
which placed the manufacture and further 
development of his machine in the hands of 
E. Remington & Sons, the famous gun makers. 














Charles E. Weller 


Mr. Weller throughout his life remained 
entirely devoted to the memory of Sholes, 
and his last years were given to more than 
one effort to see the name of Sholes suitably 
honored. It was on his motion, about ten 
years ago, that the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association created the Sholes Monu- 
ment Commission, of which Mr. Weller was 
appointed secretary and treasurer. It was 
through the indefatigable efforts of Mr. 
Weller that a fund was raised for the erection 
of a monument to Sholes over his grave in 
Forest Home Cemetery, Milwaukee. This 
monument was unveiled on June 7 of last 
year, and Mr. Weller was the central figure 
on this historic occasion. He had also been 
a prominent figure at the celebration of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the typewriter, which 
occurred on September 12, 1923, at Ilion, New 
York, where the first practical typewriter was 
built more than half a century ago. 

Mr. Weller lived to see the name of Sholes 
honored everywhere and to witness the erec- 
tion of monuments in his memory both in 
Milwaukee and Ilion, and incidentally, he con- 
ferred honor upon himself by his participa- 
tion in all of these efforts to perpetuate the 
inventor’s memory. 
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How to Get Down and Read It 


MBITION is one of the characteristics 
of youth in America. The country is 
full of young people who can visualize 

a goal—often, it must be admitted, rather 
hazily—but who have no conception whatever 
of the steps leading up to it. 

Dr. W. F. Book, the psychologist, in his 
new book on “Learning to Typewrite,” makes 
a very significant statement. He says: “Very 
few people learn to do anything well.” That 
is a universal truth, and it explains the reason 
why those who reach exceptional skill in any 
field stand out boldly from the common mass. 

This failure to achieve distinction by doing 
something extraordinarily well is not always 
due to laziness or an instinctive dislike of 
work, but is frequently the result of not 
knowing just how to proceed in acquiring 
skill or in adopting the most economical 
methods of reaching it. It is also due to a 
failure to understand the purpose of certain 
definite tasks necessary in the learning 
process. We remember a student who was 
asked to turn in, the next morning, ten copies 
of a certain article written in shorthand. The 
ten copies were handed in, but nine of them 
were carbons! 

We receive numerous requests from am- 
bitious young people who want to become 
expert writers of shorthand. Only the other 
day a young man wrote us and said that he 
was ambitious to become a court reporter. 
He had studied shorthand and had what he 
called a working speed of about 120 words 
a minute, but stated that it seemed impossible 
to add to that. We asked him to send us a 
specimen of his shorthand notes. The notes 
revealed just the reasons why he was unable 
to reach a higher speed. He was writing 
just about twice as many shorthand charac- 
ters as were necessary. To mention only a 
few of his difficulties, he did not employ the 
brief forms for the wordsigns; phrasing was 
almost unknown to him; the principles of 
the system were hazy and, naturally, incor- 
rectly applied. The surprising thing is that 
he was able to reach the speed he did. 

This student’s experience is not unique. In 
the haste to get “speed,” sight is lost of the 
fundamental basis of speed. It is impossible 


to gain high speed in shorthand unless the 
writer has at his pen point a brief, readable 
outline for every common word in the lan- 
guage and has developed the power to con 
struct rapidly from principle any new word 
he encounters. If he knows the system, he 
need not worry about the question of brevity; 
that has already been worked out. But he 
must know every wordsign and contraction, 
every useful phrase, and be able to 
quickly every principle that is in the text 
book. That is the starting point. 

In developing this knowledge of theory, the 
mastery of execution should go along with it 
For example, there is not a very great variety 
in the principles. All words are made up 
of a comparatively few brief characters; they 
are simply a combination of these alphabetical 
signs. It is important that these be learned 
so well that they can be recalled instantly 
and that the movement in writing them be 
learned so well that it is practically auto 
matic. 

This analysis of the problem will not help 
much unless some practical suggestions are 
made for accomplishing what is outlined in 
the foregoing. The following suggestions 
will assist you in learning “to get it down” 
and “to read it.” 

First, go over all the alphabet material in 
includ- 


‘ 
app y 


the book, practicing each character, 
ing the combinations such as pl, pr, bl, br 
fl, fr, etc., the blends, and other principles 
of abbreviation. This work can be done in 
conjunction with the execution exercises pro- 
vided in Speed Studies. In doing this, strive 
for accuracy of movement, but the movement 
must have fluency. Go over all your work 
and compare it with the engraved outlines 
Wherever you find inaccuracies, drill on the 
correct movement until you get the feel of it. 
If you have learned the movement, you should 
be able to write any of the characters as 
well with your eyes shut as with them wid 
open 

When you fairly mastered a short 
section, write from dictation the exercises in 
connection with that section. Read ever) 
thing you write—and read it critically. When 
you have gone through about ten lessons in 


have 
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the Manual, you should be able to read almost setting. But it is a mistake to attempt it 
any of the plates in the magazine. This will too early. 
furnish excellent practice, for it serves to Probably you have heard the song “Follow 
impress upon your mind the ideal forms. You the Swallow,” for it is being played by every 
should also be able to take dictation on orchestra in the country. Billy Rose, who 
simple new matter. wrote the lyrics in that song, was one of 
When the foundation has been properly the most rapid writers of our system before 
laid—that is, when you can write most of the he took up song writing. He can still write 
words found in ordinary matter in accord- along with the topnotchers. And this is th: 
ance with principle—dictation on new matter rule he laid down for shorthand skill—“‘Be 
is the best way of learning to write fast, able to read it as fast as you write it.” And 


for you get words in their proper language that sums up the situation in a nutshell. 


Business Letters 


Quotations 


[From Gardner's Constructive Dictation, page 86, letters 5 and 6] 
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© DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
16 W. 47 Street, New York 
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Starts and Stops in Shorthand 
Writing 


NE of the reasons why shorthand can 
be written with such ease and fluency 
is found in the comparatively few 
angles that require a stopping of the hand. 
A continuous movement is of great impor- 
tance in the development of speed—continuous 
movement in the actual writing of the out- 
line and in the transition from one outline 
to another—and full advantage ought to be 
taken of it 
You should study the shorthand forms care- 
fully to be sure that you have the correct 
conception of how they ought to be written, 
and then train your mind to think through 
such a part of the outline as can be made 
without a pause, and your hand to execute 
it with a quick, free movement. With the 
familiarity you now have with the system, 
you have reached the point where your atten- 
tion can be given more fully to the develop- 
ment of speed, and less to the individual 
outlines; therefore, you should take every 
opportunity that presents itself to eliminate 
pauses through the rounding off of angles 
in such words as important, keep, been and 
many similar forms. Incidentally, you will 
find a short list of words in Speed Studies 
showing how the outlines will look when 
angles are rounded off, and much profit can 
be had from the study and practice of them. 


Angles or Not 


While the elimination of pauses is im- 
portant in shorthand writing, there are times 
when angles are necessary; and it is quite 
important that you recognize this and train 
your hand to make the best disposition of the 
situation as it arises. To illustrate: In a 
word like brain, the entire outline can be 
executed without a pause, and the writing 
ought to be done swiftly and fluently. How- 
ever, in a word like brittle, a sharp angle 


should be preserved between the ¢ and / in 
order to give the hand a new start; but up 
to that point the outline should be written 
with an easy, continuous motion. Make the 
stop sharply and swing into the /| without 
hesitation. The training that you give your 
self in the proper “phrasing” of an outline 
in order to avoid hesitation at the necessary 
angle, is of great importance to you in the 
development of speed. In order to get the 
best results in your speed work, you must 
“plan” your method of writing an outline or 
a phrase, and then “work” your plan. If you 
give your attention to movement and to the 
handling of the individual outline, your prac- 
tice will be productive of very gratifying 
results. Remember that you are to write 
as much of an outline as possible without a 
pause; then stop sharply and go ahead tr 
stantly. 


Phrase Writing 


What was just said about the individual 
outline applies to phrase writing as well. Con 
tinuous movement should be exercised to full 
advantage by the elimination of all unneces 
sary pauses. In order to arrive quickly to 
that point, you must first train your mind to 
think of a group of words as a single unit 
Such a habit can be developed only by per- 
sistent practice 

It is better at the outset to take simpl 
phrases such as those found in the eleventh 
lesson of your Manual. As you practice 
those phrases, see how many of them can bh 
written with one impulse of the pen, that is, 
by rounding off angles. A few of them aré 
you will have, I have not, I have not been 
able, and in order to be. 

Some phrases will not lend themselves so 
well to the rounding off of angles, and will 
require judicious handling of sharp angles, 
as I should like to be. 
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To be useful to you, phrase writing must 
be mastered so thoroughly that the writing 
of a group of small words comes as naturally 
as the writing of an outline for a single 
word. For your practice work, write over 
and over again the phrases given in the 
Manual, in Speed Studies, and in the Gregg 
Writer. Then, if you have a copy of the 
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Phrasebook, add as many of these phrases 
to your shorthand vocabulary as you have 
time for. 

This kind of practice is very necessary if 
you aspire to become a fast shorthand writer. 
And because the demand greatly exceeds the 
supply, the opportunities for writers or re- 
porters are unlimited. 


About the O. A. T. 


VAST number of O. A. T. specimens 
A are rejected each year because certain 
rules having to do with the technique 
of typewriting are violated. It is with the 
idea in mind of enlightening O. A. T. candi- 
dates and teachers that this is being written. 
Our greatest satisfaction lies in reducing to 
a minimum the number of rejected papers, 
and this can be done if the candidates and 
teachers who submit work understand what 
is required of qualifying specimens. 


Pointers for Candidates 


There is no reason at all why a candidate 
should not be able to secure the Junior or 
even the Senior O. A. T. Certificate the first 
time he tries, and he can if he will observe 
these few “common sense” pointers. The 
requirements are not high, the copy is not 
difficult for anyone who is familiar with the 
use of the typewriter, and if the candidate 
will read and observe the instructions follow- 
ing, he is pretty certain to submit a qualifying 
specimen. 


Accuracy and Arrangement 


Let us consider some of the reasons why 
specimens fail to qualify: 

One is, the typewritten copy is not well- 
balanced on the sheet. It has a wider margin 
on one side of the copy than on the other, 
or the margin on the bottom is wider than 
the margin on the top (of course, all of you 
know that “margin” means the white space 
around the copy!), or the right side is ragged. 
Such a test is disqualified immediately with- 
out perusal of the content. 

Another common fault is typographical 
errors that easily might have been detected 
and corrected, before the test is sent to us. 
Sometimes, of course, the error is detected 
and erased, and if the paper gets by the 
close scrutiny of the examiner (we use vari- 
ous methods of detecting erasures!) the cer- 
tificate is issued; but if it is caught, and it 
very likely will be, the certificate is not 


issued. Be on the safe side. 
Another fault to be found on some of the 
specimens is uneven touch, which makes some 


letters in the copy dark and others light 
Such tests do not qualify. Sometimes this 
cannot be helped, because of the machine 
used. The examiners use discretion, of course, 
but to play safe, use the best machine you 
can get, even if you have to wait until some- 
one else has finished with it. More often, 
uneven touch is due to incorrect fingering, 
and you should practice rhythm exercises or 
other means to acquire an even touch. 

Another reason for disqualifying O. A. T. 
specimens is one for which no apology can 
be given: dirty type. Not many specimens 
are rejected on that ground, but if a test is 
written on a machine that rarely feels the 
vibratory action of a good stiff brush, or the 
reviving effect of a little benzine or other 
cleaning fluid, it will not be worthy of a 
certificate. It is necessary that you keep the 
type of your machine clean if the test you 
send to us is to qualify, or if you expect the 
chief to mail the product of your labors after 
you go into an office. 


Use Standard Spacing 


While the arrangement of a specimen is 
left in some degree to the judgment of the 
candidate, there are certain forms established 
by long and universal usage that should be 
observed. For instance: Your typewriters 
are built with marginal stops and tabulator 
keys that ought to be used. You have learned 
that it is customary to have the first line of 
each paragraph indented five spaces. If you 
use ten spaces, and the paragraphing is uni- 
form throughout, your paper will be passed; 
but if you use six spaces or three spaces, or 
fifteen spaces, even though the paragraphs 
are uniform, your paper will be rejected. So 
it is better to use five or ten spaces. It goes 
without saying that if one paragraph is in- 
dented five spaces, and another six spaces, 
your paper will be disqualified. 

But that is not all we have to say about 
arrangement. Sometimes candidates will use 
one space instead of two between sentences. 
Remember that you must strike the space 
bar twice after every sentence, and that the 
form of punctuation used at the end of a 
sentence has no bearing on the rule. Two 
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A Quick Method of Computing Strokes in 


Typewritten Matter 


We contimued our course until we reached an island, where lived 


Circe, a daughter of the Sun and Ocean, We landed silently, and gave 


| 
| 
| 


two days and nights to rest, for we were worn out with toil and erief, | 
| 


On the third day I climbed to the top of a high hill and looked over the 


island, Down below I saw a marble palace, surrounded by a thick forest. 


There was smoke rising from the grounds, so I resolved to return to my 
men and send out some of them to look about and explore, 

That night we slept on the shore, and in the morning I told them 
that I had seen a palace standing in a thick wood and that wanted to 
send several men there to try to get food, When my companion: thought | 
of all their comrades who had been slain, they wept aloud, But their 


tears were useless, I divided them into two equal bands, and we cast 


lots to see which should make the adventure, 


The lot fell to Eurylochus and his band of men, They started forth 
and soon came to a beautiful valley in which was the splendid house of 
There were beasts of prey, 


Circe, which was built of well—hewn stone, 


lions, and wolves, around it, The animals were tame; they wageed their 
tails and fawned like dogs, but the men were afraid of them, 
Circe was weaving in the palace and singing a beautiful song, She 


had bright, sunny hair and a sweet voice, he men heard her as she 


went back and forth weaving, and they called aloud, ‘She came to the 
door and threw it wide open and bade them enter, 

Eurylochus alone did not go in, for he feared that some evil would 
come of it, The others followed her, and Circe seated them on thrones 
and gave them food and wine, but in the wine she had secretly infused 
@ magic juice which made them forget home and friends and all desire to 


see their native land, 


When they had eaten and drunk to their hearts' content, she waved 


her wand over them, and at once the poor wretches were changed into grant- 
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spaces are used after colons. On the other 
hand, one space should be used between 
words, and after commas and semicolons. 
You should have two, and only two, blank 
lines, or spaces, as we call them, between 
paragraphs, and this applies to both single- 
spaced and double-spaced copy. Correct cen- 
tering of titles, sub heads, etc., should be 
studied and observed carefully. 


Qualify Now! 


You will agree that the “rules” are few in 
number and easy to follow. They are the 
guides you need to the kind of work your 
“boss” will expect of you. Let us observe 
them, and have each candidate qualify for 
the certificate the first time he tries. If you 
have not secured your typewriting creden- 
tials, get them now. Typewrite the Junior 
test, or the Senior test, or both, and send 
them in this month, and see if you cannot 
get the certificates. Every typist ought to 
belong to the O. A. T. and be the holder of 
the Senior O. A. T. Certificate, and also the 
C. T. Certificate ! 


Heip! Help! 


of the number of 
clubs that are piled high on our desks, 


E have lost count 
chairs, tables, or wherever there is space 
available, but the number of test papers runs 
into thousands. They are sweeping down 
upon us like an avalanche, all but crippling 
us, and each mail brings in the good work. 

That is fine, the more the merrier! But 
if you do not get a report on your club as 
promptly as you ordinarily do, please do not 
become worried or impatient, because, in all 
probability, the club arrived all right and a 
report will be mailed as soon as we can get 
it ready. 

You may be interested to know what hap- 
pens to your club after it reaches here. The 
routine is something like this: First the 
envelope goes to the mailing table to be 
opened, to another department to have the 
remittance recorded, to the Examiner’s desk 
for review, to the typist’s desk to be listed, 
and then the lists are checked with the tests 
and the test papers disposed of. The list is 
then put on the desk of the penman to have 
the certificates written. After the certificates 
are made ready, they go to the stenographer 
to be checked again and mailed. If there 
are any prizes awarded, letters to be written, 
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or other details to be handled, they are taken 
care of at the time the certificates are mailed 
This is the established routine, but if clubs 
come to us without remittances, they are put 
in a file for “tests without fees.” If a sub 
scription order or a pin order is sent with the 
tests, the order must be taken care of first by 
the mailing department, and this involves a 
delay before the club finally reaches the desk 
of the Examiner. 

We are doing the best we can here to get 
reports out promptly, but this is an abnormal 
season and we do require a little more time 
than before. The work that we are receiving 
is fine, and we hope to receive a lot more of 
it before the end of the school year. 


Computing Strokes in 
Typewritten Copy 


OW that International records are being 
determined by the number of strokes 
written, typists will be especially interested 
in the accompanying illustration of a quick 
method of determining how many strokes are 
contained in any given piece of typewritten 
matter. Old readers will already know the 
method, for a similar illustration was given 
in the Gregg Writer in October, 1921, when 
we first advocated this method of counting. 
Our monthly speed tests are already 
counted out for you, but the method illus- 
trated will give you a quick way of finding 
how many strokes are contained in any un- 
counted piece of typewriting. 

Say you wish to know how many strokes 
you are going to write in a given piece of 
copy. Set your stops at zero and 70, which 
will make the length of the line conform to 
contest standard—not less than 60 or over 75. 
When you have written the matter you wish 
to compute, move the carriage to 70 and draw 
a line through the letter or the space under 
the writing slot before you remove the paper 
from the machine. Then extend the line 
down the length of the paper through the 
corresponding letter or space on each line 
As your machine is set at zero, this brings 
the line through the seventy-first letter on 
each line. 

At the end of each line, compute the num- 
ber of strokes short of the line or over it, 
each letter the line crosses being considered 
as over. (Of course, when a space falls on 
the line, followed by a letter or a word, that 
space is counted as one stroke; if the machine 


(Continued on page 411) 
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Material for April Tests 


O.G. A. 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to 
encourage the developme nit of skilful 
shorthand writing. Membership is 


granted to those whose notes show 
artistic merit, 

How to become a member: Prac- 
tice the test article until you secure 
two copies that represent your best 
work. Mail one of these to the editor 
of the department, and retain the 
other for comparison with the pub- 
lished plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a mem- 
bership certificate will be sent you. 
Otherwise your work will be returned 
qwith suggestions and criticisms and 
you may try again. To secure ap- 
proval, notes must be correct in 
theory, accurate in proportion and 
execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the high- 
est credential awarded for artistic 
shorthand writing. It will be issued 
in connection with the membership 
certificate to those whose notes war- 
rant it. Members may become candi- 
dates for the Certificate of Superior 
Merit. A circular about this certif- 
cate and how to secure it will be 
sent on request. 

Examination Fees: An examina- 
tion fee of ten cents must accompany 
each specimen submitted for member- 
ship, fifty cents each application for 
Certificate of Superior Merit. 


F you have not already won your member- 

ship certificate in the O. G. A., try your 
luck on this copy and send us the most 
accurate and artistic version of it you can 
prepare in the time allotted. 


The forests must be saved if we are to have 
wood for homebuilding; they must be saved if 
our rivers are to be a source of help and not of 
harm. Without the forest soil to store up the rain, 
the rivers range from turbid floods to dry chan 
nels. When they flow as torrents they wash good 
soil from fertile hills, and with it choke up com 
mercial waterways. If the nation is to prosper, 
the great resources of the forests must not be 
wasted, but must be used wisely and made to 
renew themselves year after year, to promote the 
comfort and wealth of the people. The generations 
that destroy the forest will be false to a sacred 
trust, and will have robbed of their heritage the 
generations to come. 

Then let us all unite in a campaign to save the 
trees—to plant trees, and to care for them. Here 
is a crusade, worthy of our highest efforts, in which 
all may join in a common cause—the protection of 
our forests, that they may maintain their useful- 
ness forever. 


(Good until May 25, 1925) 


ae lp 

The O. A. T. is the professional 
organization of the artists in type- 
writing. It is open to all who qualify 
as superior craftsmen. 

Junior Membership: Membership 
in the Junior division is open to any 
one who is studying typewriting in a 
school or by himself who is able to 
pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership 
in the senior division is open to all 
typists whether attending school or 
not who have reached a speed of at 
least forty words a minute on plain 
copy. Senior tests must be accompa- 
nied by a signed statement that the 
candidate has attained this speed. 

Tests: Each part of the member- 
ship test should be typed on a sep- 
arate sheet. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each member- 
ship test. 


Junior Test 


Our copy this month is from Edward 
Everett's “Voyage of the Mayflower.” Para- 
graph it as you type it. Use either single or 
double space, as you prefer, but watch your 
margins—see that the copy is well centered 
attractively placed on the paper. Remember 
the admonitions given you this month about 
preparing your tests! 

VOYAGE OF THE “MAYFLOWER.” Methinks 


I see it now, that one solitary, adventurous vessel 
the Mayflower of a forlorn hope, freighted with t! 
prospects of a future state, and bound across th« 
unknown sea I behold it pursuing, with a thou 
sand misgivings, the uncertain, the tedious voyage 
Suns rise and set, and weeks and months pass, and 
winter surprises them on the deep, but brings them 
not the sight of the wished-for shore. I see them 
now, scantily supplied with provisions, crowded 
almost to suffocation in their ill-stored prison, de 
layed by calms, pursuing a circuitous route; and 
now, driven in fury before the raging tempest 
their scarcely seaworthy vessel. The awful voice 
of the storm howls through the rigging. The labor 
ing masts seem straining from their base; the 
dismal sound of the pumps is heard; the ship leaps 
us it were, madly from billow to billow; the ocean 
breaks, and settles with ingulfing floods over the 
floating deck, and beats with deafening weight 
against the staggered vessel. I see them, escaped 
from these perils, pursuing their all but desperate 
undertaking, and landed at last, after a five months’ 
passage, on the ice-<clad rocks of Plymouth—weak 
and exhausted from the voyage, poorly armed 
scantily provisioned, without shelter, without means, 
surrounded by hostile tribes Is it possible that 
from a beginning so feeble, so frail, so worthy not 
so much of admiration as of pity, there have gone 
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April Typewriting Speed Test 
(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good until May 25, 1925) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 6. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 


E continued our course until we reached an island, where lived Circe, a 

daughter of the Sun and Ocean. We landed silently, and gave two days 

and nights to rest, for we were worn out with toil and grief. On the third 
day I climbed to the top of a high hill and looked over the island. Down below 
I* saw a marble palace, surrounded by a thick forest. There was smoke rising 
from the grounds, so I resolved to return to my men and send out some of them 
to look about and explore. 

That night we slept on the shore, and in the morning I told them that I had 
seen a palace standing in a thick wood and that? I wanted to send several men 
there to try to get food. When my companions thought of all their comrades who 
had been slain, they wept aloud. But their tears were useless. I divided them 
into two equal bands, and we cast lots to see which should make the adventure. 

The lot fell to Eurylochus and* his band of men. They started forth and soon 
came to a beautiful valley, in which was the splendid house of Circe, which was 
built of well-hewn stone. There were beasts of prey, lions, and wolves, around it. 
The animals were tame; they wagged their tails and fawned like dogs, but the men 
were afraid’ of them. 

Circe was weaving in the palace and singing a beautiful song. She had bright, 
sunny hair and a sweet voice. The men heard her as she went back and forth 
weaving, and they called aloud. She came to the door and threw it wide open 
and bade them enter. 

Eurylochus alone did not go in, for’ he feared that some evil would come of it. 
The others followed her, and Circe seated them on thrones and gave them food 
and wine, but in the wine she had secretly infused a magic juice which made them 
forget home and friends and all desire to see their native land. 

When they had eaten and drunk to their® hearts content, she waved her wand 
over them, and at once the poor wretches were changed into grunting pigs, which 
she shut up in sties. Then she threw acorns and other food fit for swine before 
them. Although thus transformed and covered with bristles, they still retained 
the human mind. 

Eurylochus’ waited outside a long time for his companions. But as they did 
not come he hastened back to the ship to tell the news. Thereupon I quickly hung 
my sword over my shoulder and, taking my bow and arrows, hurried off alone, and 
soon found myself not far from Circe’s palace. 

As I walked in that * dangerous valley, there came to me a youth, whom I 
knew at once to be Hermes, the messenger of the gods. He gently took hold of 
my hand and, looking compassionately on me, said: Listen to my words and heed 
them well if thou wouldst destroy the treacherous schemes of Circe. Take this 
little flower. Its name is Moly among the gods, and no wicked sorcery can hurt 
the man who treasures it carefully. Its root is black. Its blossom is as white as 
milk, and it is hard for men to tear it from the ground. Take this herb and go 
fearlessly into the dwelling of the sorceress ; it will guard thee against’? all mishap. 
She will bring thee a bowl of wine, mingled with the juice of enchantment, but 
do not fear to eat or drink anything she may offer thee.(3151 strokes)—From 


“Ulysses at the Home of Circe.” 
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forth a progress so steady, a growth so wonderful, 
a reality so important, a promise, yet to be ful 
filled, so glorious?—Edwerd Everett. 


Senior Test 


1. Copy carefully—using single space, mar- 
gins even, and the whole well centered—the 
following explanation on adjusting and clos- 
ing entries. Paragraph properly and supply 
your own title. The copy is taken from 
“Basic Accounting,” by George E. Bennett. 


The adjusting and closing entries are posted to 
the various accounts. In posting to the Profit and 
Loss account, it is customary to enter the debits 
nd credits in detail. The Profit and Loss account, 
ysted as suggested, would appear in the Ledger 
s on the following page. If the proprietor made 
no withdrawals for his personal use during the year, 
he net profit would be credited directly to his 
Capital account from the Profit and Loss account. 
However, since he did make withdrawals for his 
personal use, and since these were charged to a 
special Drawings account, to that account the net 
profit was transferred from the Profit and Loss 
account so that the net balance of the Drawings 
vccount may be transferred to the Capital account 
to show the net increase (or the net decrease) of 
ypital during the year in one amount in the 
Capital account. The withdrawals of a proprietor 
are not an expense, and have no relation to the 
profit of the business; however, they do have an 
effect upon the net increase or decrease of his 
proprietorship interest. The reduction in value of 
the Furniture and Fixtures account, representing 
the nominal element due to depreciation in value, 
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has been credited directly to the asset account, 
because of one specific reason An asset of this 
type has such an uncertain life that it is customary 
to revalue the components in existence at a year's 
end rather than merely estimate the reduction in 
value on a percentage basis, which is necessary in 
connection with buildings, machinery, and equip 
ment. The revaluation procedure would be followed, 
also, in connection with the asset of tools in a 
factozy. The Furniture and Fixture account, as 
ndjusted, with the new balance brought down, is 
shown on page 70 It is assumed that the old 
account was closed at the close of business, Decem 
ber 31, 1922, and that the new account was opened 
at the beginning of business on January 1, 1923 


Draw up the following profit and loss state- 
ment, putting all the debits on one side and 
all of the credits on the other. Make both 
sides balance. If you do not know how your- 
self, get your bookkeeping teacher, or a 
bookkeeper friend to show you how to make 
the proper rulings when your tabulation is 
finished. 

Profit and Loss 1922, December 31, Purchases, 
$41,502.00; Sales Clerks’ Salaries, $5,850.00; Sell 
ing Expenses, $3,200.0 Advertising Expenses, 
$1,600.00; Delivery Expenses, $1,140.00; Office Ex- 
penses, $2,900.00; General Expenses, $3,010.00; De- 
preciation—Store, Furniture and Fixtures, $450.00; 
Discounts Giver $680.00; Interest 
$300.00, Total $60,632.00; December 31, John Doe— 
Drawings, $11,476.00; 


Expense, 


Grand Total, $72,108.00 

1922, December 31, Sales, $69,420.00; Discounts 
Received, $538.00; Interest Received, $910.00; Rent 
Received, $820.00: Income on Bond Investments, 
$420.00; Grand Total, $72,108.00 


C.T. 


Competent Typist Certificate: 


This certificate is issued to candi- 


dates able_to qualify at fifty words or more a minute on the Monthly 


Speed Test. 
to be submitted. 


Tests: 


No papers rating less than fifty net words the minute are 


The speed test matter must be written as a ten-minute test, 


subject to International Rules, and accompanied by the timer’s affidavit. 
Tests may be practised as often as desired, but only one specimen should 


be sent in. 
publication. 


Fees: 


No fee is charged for speed tests. 
issued to all those who pass the test. 


A test is good only until the 25th of the month following 


A beautiful Certificate is 








Competent Typists. 


You have until June 30 


be counted in the final results. 





THEY’RE OFF! 


ARCH first brought the final revisions of the entries for the ANNUAL 
C. T. SCHOOL CONTEST, and typists all over the country are bending 
their efforts in urging their fingers into faster pace to capture the honors as 


to make your best records 

The final papers must be submitted to us by that dat 
It is not necessary, however, to wait until the end of the school year before 
taking the test for your C. T. Certificate. 
each month, and the highest speed you are able to make is the record that will 
Get your Certificate now. 
you can add to your speed before the contest closes June 30. 


You can submit the Speed Test 


Then see how much 
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Signals 


By DOUGLAS De Y. SILVER 


Reprinted in shorthand from the Neowember 1 1924 “Liberty” by special permission of the publishers 
5, j24 y sp / 


Pictures by 


THORNTON D. SKIDMORI 


(Continued from the March issue) 
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Computing Strokes in Typewritten Copy 


(Continued from page 404) 


has skipped, leaving more than one space 
between words, the extra space must be de- 
ducted from the strokes credited for the line. 
(International Contest rules allow but one 
space between words and two between sen- 
tences.) Mark in the margin as is done in 
the illustration the number of strokes over 
or under. Add at the bottom, and compute 
the total as shown. 

In the illustration there are 29 lines, which 
multiplied by 70 strokes, the length of the 
standard line, gives 2030 strokes. Add to 


this the total number of strokes over (10), 
and deduct the number of strokes under (158). 
Thus, the total number of strokes made in 
writing the matter is 1882. 

If the matter to be computed is already 
typed, place against the typewriter scale the 
line that will give you the average length of 
the lines on the page (starting the line at 
zero). Then use this number in making your 
computation—55, 80, 90, or whatever the 
scale number may be—instead of the 70 given 
in our illustration. 
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Gregg Transcription Tests 


HO said there were no fast writers 
in the stenographic ranks? During 
the month of January no less than 


four silver and twenty-three bronze medals 
were awarded to successful candidates for 
the Transcription Tests. 

It will be remembered that up until the 
last report no one had won a bronze medal. 
Diamond, gold, and silver medals had been 
awarded to successful candidates, but it re- 
mained for this issue to announce the name 
of the first winner of the bronze medal! at 
125 words a minute. Frankly, however, it 
cannot be done definitely. We do not know 
who won the first medal in this class. We 
do know that twenty-three candidates were 
awarded the medal during the month of 
January, all of the papers coming to the 
Contest editor’s desk at about the same time. 


January Medal Awards 


We do think, however, from a glance at 
our records, that the first group of successful 
papers to arrive was submitted by Mr. 
Joseph Shaffer, teaching a special speed class 
at Hunter College. Close upon the heels of 
this group came a winner from the Thompson 
School of Business, York, Pennsylvania. 
Then in rapid succession came papers from 
Gregg School, Chicago, and the Gregg Short- 
hand Association of Detroit. The winners 
for the month are as follows: 


150-W ord Test—Silver Medal 


Louis Lirtzman, New York City 
Ruth G. Hart, Chicago 
Marlowe Bergemann, Chicago 
Harvey Kittleman, Chicago 


125-Word Test—Bronze Medal 


Anne E. Retner, New York City 
A. Kehoe, New York City 
Frank Korb, New York City 
M. Rutten, New York City 
Hyman Schmarion, New York City 
Louis Lirtzman, New York City 
Hazel Reelirig, York, Pa. 
Roberta Robertson, Chicago 
Dora Braghini, Chicago 

Robert R. Manning, Chicago 
Freda Hufnagel, Chicago 
Marlowe Bergemann, Chicago 
Elsie Young, Chicago 

Harvey Kittleman, Chicago 

Lola Maclean, Detroit 

Olga Elkouri, Detroit 

Carl Martenson, Detroit 

Mabel P. Navarre, Detroit 
Florence Fletcher, Detroit 
Helen P. Kluczynski, Detroit 
Ellen Carlson, Detroit 

Eleanor J. Clark, Detroit 
Bertram L. Lansing, Detroit 


It will be noted that most of the expert 
medals have been won by members of a 
Gregg Association or by students of expert 
or speed classes. It is a tribute to both the 
Association and the work of the speed classes, 
but we look to see as winners of the bronze 
medals, before the year is out, many students 
in school. As this is written it is too early 
for many school entries as yet: in both the 
high schools and the business colleges, stu- 
dents are just approaching the 100-words-a- 
minute class. There are many throughout 
the country now successfully taking the 
100-words-a-minute Transcription Tests, and 
these, before they leave school, we hope to 
find competing for the Expert Medal. Many 
schools already are correlating the Tran- 
scription Tests with their classroom work and 
require the winning of a 100-words-a-minute 
certificate, or higher, as necessary to gradua 
tion. This undoubtedly represents a standard 
that can and should be reached by every 
student going into the business world. 


Matter Used 


The material used in the Transcription 
Tests is fair average matter, such as might 
be received in a business office or from the 
lips of an executive. The letters used in the 
tests are not technical, but representative of 
the phraseology of the ordinary business man, 
while the articles are taken from actual, non- 
technical speeches delivered from the plat- 
form or in the debating chamber—just such 
phrases and terms as fall naturally from the 
lips of a speaker in giving extemporaneous 
utterance to his thoughts. 


“Sample” Errors 


In checking the first groups of papers com- 
ing to the Contest editor’s desk, many in- 
teresting errors were to be noted. For 
instance: In the 125-words-a-minute test the 
phrase occurred, “I can see no reason for any 
man to impugn the motives of any Senator 
cn this floor.” In not less than nine cases 
out of every ten the word “impugn” was 
misspelled, being spelled in most cases “im- 
pune.” Similarly, there were many papers 
submitted that were perfect except for errors 
of spelling and punctuation. Now, we have 
always contended that a misspelled word is 
more an indication of slovenliness than it is 
of anything else on the part of a stenogra- 
pher. There should be no excuse for a mis- 
spelled word. A dictionary should be by the 
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side of every stenographer, and when he does 
not know, he should not hesitate to “look it 
up.” There is nothing in the rules of the 
transcription tests to prevent a student from 
having a dictionary by his side, and we ad- 
vise it. Several papers were “flunked” be- 
cause of misspelling. 


The “T. T.” Standard 


Also, many teachers in marking do not pay 
sufficient attention to punctuation, spelling, to 
errors of arrangement, and to untidiness. It 
should be noted that our checkers go care- 
fully over the papers, and for every error 
a blue mark is listed in the margin. If at 
the end of the transcript these marks total 
more than are allowed on the “take” in 
question, “out goes the transcript.” We are 
glad to say, however, that for the most part 
teachers are doing a very good job of their 
marking—some teachers in fact err on the 
other side and mark for errors what are 
simply errors of taste—but we want to im- 
press upon the student and teacher alike that 
the standard of the Transcription Tests is the 
standard that would be accepted in the busi- 
ness office. A transcript of 95% accuracy, 
neatly arranged, and properly spelled and 
punctuated, such as would be accepted by the 
average business man—that is the sort of 
transcript that wins the Transcription Test 
Certificate. 

Let us see how many medals we can account 
for by the end of the school term! 


Rules and Requlations 


Rules promulgated by this department will be 
final in all tests. 

.A writer may compete for any Junior speed at 
any time; but after winning a certificate at a 
specified speed, he will be considered ineligible 
to compete for a certificate at the same or lower 
speed. 

To compete for either the bronze or silver 
medal (125 and 150 words a minute) the writer 
must have won a certificate at 100 words a 
minute. To compete for the gold or diamond 
medal (175 and 200 words a minute) a writer 
must have won the silver medal (150 words a 
minute). 

All tests will be for five minutes’ duration. 
Material will be properly counted out in quarter 
minutes and will be furnished in duplicate, one 
for the dictator and one for the checker, who 
will follow the dictator and check all errors 
made in reading so that the contestants will not 
be charged for the dictator’s errors. The ma 
terial will be sent sealed and may not be opened 
until the time of the contest. 

Speeds are 60, 80, and 100 words a minute for 
certificates; 125, 150, 175, and 200 words a 
minute for the Expert Medals. Material supplied 
by the Gregg Writer for all tests will be stand- 
ardized as to syllable intensity Syllable inten 
sity will be not less than 1.20 and not more 
than 1.50 


The tests must be conducted according to the 


rules promulgated by the Contest Department 


In checking papers all penalties and errors will 
be rated as of the same value; that is, one error 
only should be marked for each incorrectly tran 
scribed word, each omitted or added word, each 
transposition, or each deviation of any kind from 
copy as read. 


. Each deviation from copy, English or otherwise, 


is One error. 


Each typographical mistake will constitute one 
error (the standard of perfection in this respect 
is the perfection required in a business office 
As erasing is permissible in a business office, an 
erasure will not be considered an error if it is 
neatly done If it is badly done, it will n 
stitute one error). 


Each misspelled word will be marked one error 
(The Webster, Standard, and Century diction 
aries will govern.) 


.Each deviation from copy in the matter of 


punctuation, where the sense of the context is 
affected, will be considered one error This calls 
for discretion on the part of the checkers, but 
certain general rules may be enumerated her 

a. A period for an interrogation mark is obvi 
ously an error, except in some doubtful con 
structions (All possibility of doubt in such 
constructions will be eliminated, as far as pos 
sible, in the selection of the material.) 

b. The use of a comma for a semi-colon or 
vice versa is not an error This is frequently 
a matter of taste 

ec. The omission « nsertion of a comma is 
not an error. This is frequently a matter of 
taste 

d. The omission of a period is obviously an 
error. 

e. The use of a dash for a comma or semi 
colon, or vice versa, is not an error. In all 
immaterial cases, such as this, it should be 
remembered that all authorities are not agreed 
on punctuation 

f. Faulty punctuation, where a clause is de 
tached from the end of one sentence and placed 
at the beginning of the next, or vice versa, is 
one error if the sense of the context is affected 
(In cases of immaterial clauses, this is frequently 
caused by faulty dictating, and the student shou 
not be penalized when the sense is not affected 
Where the sense is changed, ne error o 
should be marked. 


Faults of capitalization should be marked one 
error each, except when deviation may be proj 
erly considered a matter of taste 


Hyphened compound words will be considered 


two words or more, as the case may be. A mis- 
take on one word of the compound will constitute 
only one error. 

Figures are counted as they would be read 
“38” is counted as two words A mistake o 
one of the figures, therefore, will constitute but 
one error. "1923" (nineteen hundred twenty 
three) is counted as four words The writing 
of “1922” for “1923” would be one error only 
The writing of “1823” for “1923” would be, 
similarly, one error The writing of “1819” f 
"1923" would be three errors; and if every 
figure were wrong in the date, four errors would 
be charged 


Errors are not charged both for the transcribing 
of wrong words and for the insertion of others 
on the same construction For instance, the 
checker should count the number of words in 
correctly transcribed and that will be the tetal 
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of errors on that construction; but if the number 
of incorrect words the student transcribes on a 
particular construction exceeds the number of 
those he should have transcribed, he is charged 
always with the greater number. For instance, 
if he wrote “Secretary of State” for “the State,” 
he would be charged two errors. It will be seen 
that he has properly transcribed “state,” the 
only errors being the transcription of “secretary 
of” for “the,” and he is charged with the greater 
number, which is two. Similarly, if in a wrong 
transcription the words he supplies are less than 
the copy, he is charged with the greater number. 
Care should be exercised in not charging him for 
words correctly transcribed, although words on 
either side of it may be subject to error. 

. Faulty arrangement or centering of the tran- 
script will be marked an error. Only one error 
of this kind can be marked on the complete 
transcript. 

. Faulty paragraphing will be marked an error, 
but only one error of this kind can be marked 
on the complete transcript. 

.A maximum of one error only can be marked 
for each word of the copy. For instance, two 
errors cannot be charged against any one word 
of the copy. For example, any single word 
both misspelled and improperly capitalized, will 
be marked as but one error. 

. Ninety-five per cent accuracy will be considered 
qualifying. Transcripts with more than 5% of 
errors will be disqualified and will not be con- 
sidered by the Contest Department. No papers 
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containing over 5% of errors are to be sent to 
the Gregg Writer for review. 

The maximum number of errors allowed to 
each take are as follows: 


60 words a minute—15 errors 
80 words a minute—20 errors 
100 words a minute—25 errors 
125 words a minute—31 errors 
150 words a minute—S7 errors 
175 words a minute—43 errors 
200 words a minute—50 errors 
9. Time allowed for transcribing will be: 
60 words a minute—45 minutes 
80 words a minute—45 minutes 
100 words a minute— 1 hour 
125 words a minute— 1 hour 
150 words a minute—75 minutes 
175 words a minute—90 minutes 
200 words a minute—90 minutes 
Shorthand notes of each contestant must be 
submitted with transcript in all cases. Tran- 
script without notes will mot be considered by 
the Contest Committee. 

. All Gregg writers qualifying at 150, 175, and 
200 words a minute in the annual contests of 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
will be automatically eligible to receive the ap- 
propriate Gregg Expert Medals. These will be 
sent upon application—the silver medal for the 
150, the gold for 175, and the diamond for the 
200 words-a-minute test (the 150 words-a-minute 
test is the lowest speed dictated in the N. S. 
R. A. Contest). 

. The Contest Committee will consist of Mr 
Gregg, Mr. SoRelle, Mr. Hagar, Mr. Swem, and 
Miss Ulrich. 


thee 


Honorable Mention Transcripts, January RadioContest 


An account of the Results of this Contest and the names of the 
prize winners will be found on page 381 
of this issue. 


One Hundred Words a Minute 


Mrs. Betty Brickner, 563 Ryerson Avenue, Wood- 
ridge, N. J. 

Margaret Shuster, 107 Steuben Street, East Orange, 
N. J. 

Peter O’Byrne, 387 Union Avenue, Paterson, N. J. 

Albert E. Lawrence, 278 Glen Street, Brooklyn, 
i. we 

Lillian Lewis, 35 Rock Street, New York, N. Y. 

Janet A. Grossman, 759 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, 
a We 

Flora B,. Twinem, 
i. in a ee 

Frances C. Smith, 1144 East 29th Street, Brooklyn, 
 * A 

Helen D. Sommers, 149 15th Avenue, Long Island 
City, L. I. 

Eleanor P. Wilson, 719 Hancock Street, Brooklyn, 
i. we 

W. Lee Perley, 
dens, N. Y. 

Emanuel Newman, 277 East 10th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

Louis J. Lirtzman, 34 Desbrosses Street, New York, 
N. Y 


100th Avenue, Queens Village, 


Kew Gardens Terrace, Kew Gar- 


Ruth Merrill, 173 Cliff Street, Naugatuck, Conn. 

Laura Bloom, 449 Powell Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Robert L. Strahl, 369 East 169th Street, New York, 
= Be 


Eighty Words a Minute 
Daniel Moran, 63 West Hayes Avenue, Corona, 


Arthur L. Waugh, Far Rockaway High School, Far 
Rockaway, N. Y. 

Selma Rothschild, Far Rockaway High School, Far 
Rockaway, N. Y. 

Fanny Jacobson, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
New York, N. Y. 

Bessie Goldstein, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
New York, N. Y. 

Rose Wilkowitz, Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, 
i me 

Rose Loewenstein, Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, 
™ we 

Walter E. Hollenbeck, High School of Commerce, 
New York, N. Y. 

Hugh McGinn, High School 
York, N. Y. 

Paul George, High School of Commerce, New York, 
Mm. Be 


of Commerce, New 


James Roach, High School of Commerce, New 
York, N. Y. 

Louis De Palma, High School of Commerce, New 
York, N. Y. 

Joseph Louis Goldberg, High School of Commerce, 
New York, N. Y. 

Mary Martancik, Boonton High School, Boonton, 
N. J. 
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The Advantages of a Business 
Education 
A Radio Talk from Station WHAS, Louisville, December 29, 1924 
By Henry J. Holm 


Then President of the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 


MERICA is looked upon as a commer- 
AX cial nation, but it is more than that— 
it is a nation of commercial idealists. 
\merican business men long ago discarded 
. old idea of barter and trade in business, 
nd by recognizing that business is a service 
und is subject to the laws of ethics applicable 
} other professions, adopted an entirely new 
policy. And that, in a measure, explains the 
wonderful progress of America as a nation, 
its prosperity, and its commercial leadership. 
Unless one has decided predilections in a 
ertain direction, the normal individual can- 
not go wrong in deciding to go into business. 
Young men and women of to-day feel the 
urge of making a place for themselves in 
the world’s work. The field of business is 
ittracting the cleverest and best trained minds. 
Business to-day is a profession. In content, 
in development of intellectual power, the 
courses in business training have taken their 
place alongside medicine, the law, and other 
professions. Business is constructive. It 
builds and expands, and enables the world to 
live better, and with the assistance of ap- 
plied science has enabled us to subdue the 
forces of nature for our benefit, and thus 
made our lives bigger and broader. 

It is not my desire to define education, be- 
cause that is largely dependent upon the 
point of view we accept. The Standard Dic- 
tionary defines education as, “the systematic 
development and cultivation of the natural 
powers.” Education does not create, it de- 
velops and cultivates. It assumes that some- 
thing exists which is subject to growth. This 
something is the latent power of the indi- 
vidual. Herbert Spencer said, “To prepare 
for complete living is the function of educa- 
tion.” But, then, complete living is merely 
the normal exercise of the natural functions 
of the individual, and the extent to which we 
are proficient in the exercise of these powers 
is exactly the extent to which we are educated. 

The real thing in education is both cultural 
and utilitarian. There is agricultural educa- 
tion, which is as important as any other kind 
3usiness education is cultural and utilitarian. 
The distinction between cultural and _ utili- 
tarian is plainly brought out in the statement 
of an eminent university professor who said, 


“It is just as educational to learn how to milk 
a cow as it is to learn how to recite a poem.” 
The real meaning of that statement is that it 
is just as important and indispensable that 
there be educated stenographers, bookkeepers, 
and telephone operators as that there be edu 
cated superintendents, general managers, vice- 
presidents, and other executives 

Courses are offered in the business colleges 
and the commercial departments of most high 
schools which prepare young men and women 
to fill a definite place in the business world 
This education is for a definite purpose and 
therefore is resultful, and, in the fullest sense, 
prepares young people for complete living 
Every acquisition of knowledge, of training, 
every new experience, is a chance to change 
the quality of your existence, to multiply the 
capital on which you are doing business in 
the vocation of life. 

Through training for business you will 
come in close association with those who have 
excelled; you will come into possession of 
facts which will enable you to put originality 
into your work, gain inspiration which insures 
positive results from your efforts, and thus 
obtain for yourself prestige and preferment 

The graduate of the modern business 
course, instead of being dependent entirely 
upon what he found out for himself, now has 
as his guide the tested principles of the 
world’s most successful business men. In 
short, the trained man enters business as a 
skilled employee that can command a good 
salary. He has the background for promo- 
tion. He is a student of successful business 
methods. 

Knowledge is of two kinds. One deals with 
facts and figures and stops there; the other 
is the kind that develops a_ constructive 
imagination. A constructive imagination en- 
ables you to take a group of facts more or 
less static and convert them into dynamic 
energy. Such an imagination was possessed 
v James J. Hill, “the empire builder of the 
Northwest,” who extended railways into 
virgin territory. Men like Hill have vision 
but they combine it with a high degree of 
business ability, which enables them to keep 
their feet on the ground even when their 
eyes are turned to the skies. 
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Conducted od by FREDERICK H. GURTLER 
rt and Convention Reporter 
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They Find Out 


HERE are important opinions being 
formed about you every day. Those 
opinions are sometimes correct and 

sometimes incorrect. But if somehow the 

great public whom we refer to as “they” 
could know the exact facts about you and 
your effort to serve, would they change their 
opinion of you for the better or the worse? 


What's Your Measure? 


If you have in you the desire to succeed, 
then you want the great public to have a 
good opinion of you. You want them to think 
you are earnest, honest, and conscientious in 
everything you do. You want them to think 
you are careful and concerned about the 
correct performance of the tasks assigned to 
you. You want them to think their judgment 
is good when they place their confidence in 
you, but, really, if they knew exactly the 
effort you make in performing your tasks, 
would they be pleased or displeased? Would 
it be to your credit or discredit? These are 
the questions you want to ask yourself, and 
unless you can answer them with superlatives 
in the affirmative, then you are not true to 
your obligation to others. 

The fact that you alone can accurately 
answer any questions that may be put to you 
is no assurance that no one can judge 
you. Little things that you do in the most 
innocent way serve as the index to your 
character and worth and indicate to the 
observing a clear line of demarcation between 
your positive and negative qualities. 


Be Efficient 


If you would be successful, you must be 
efficient. No matter how willing you are or 
how particular you are about your personal 
appearance, if you are not efficient to the 
degree that your employers or your clients 
are justified in having implicit confidence in 
you, then you have a fundameftal weakness. 
This, however, is within your power to cor- 
rect. The longer you postpone your effort 


else 


become efficient, the less coéperation you 
will receive, and this postponement 


ferred will spell failure. 


, 
ong de- 


Be Courteous 


If you would be 


courteous. People do not like to give their 
work to a grouch have a just 
complaint, but being grouchy will not solve 
the problem. You must apply int 
your problems in order to bring 
solution. 


successful, you must be 
Perhaps you 


Iligence to 
about their 


Be Genero us 


You must be generous. There are 
when you will have 
paid for, or perhaps do things out of the line 
of your duty, but willingness and generosity 
in these matters with people who have the 
capacity to appreciate them bring large divi- 
dends. The client giving you the 
work cannot himself be too particular. He 
must do many things that are irksome or un- 
pleasant, but that is life and that is 
ittitude. 


times 


to do more than you are 


who 1S 


work. 
So be generous in your 


Be Tolerant 


You must be tolerant. You attended school 
and you learned certain Others 
attended school and they learned the same or 
other lessons. Your experiences have differed. 

se «willing to consider the other fellow’s 
viewpoint. He might be right. No matter 
how humble the may have 
had some experiences which serve as a proper 
basis for the opinions expressed. Listen 
to others and do not judge 


lessons 


person, he or she 


too quickly. 


Optimistic 


$e optimistic. Cheerfulness is a real busi- 
ness asset. Perhaps it is not easy to be 
cheerful, but people are not interested in your 
troubles. You stimulate others by your cheer- 
fulness. They like to be around you. They 
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will remember you when they are in need of 
your services because it is a pleasure to do 
business with you. 


Be Reliable 


Be reliable. How satisfying it is to be 
able to rely on others. It is one of the rare 
qualities. You may be efficient, optimistic, ot 
generous, but if you are not reliable no on 
will care to put in your charge matters of 
importance. Reliability is one of the finest 
qualities you can possess. If you are not 
naturally reliable and faithful in your work, 
you can develop that quality. You cannot be 
successful unless you are reliable. 


Be Appreciative 


Be appreciative. The world doesn’t owe 
you a living. You don’t work for others to 
accommodate them, but to serve them. They 
pay you a compliment when they ask you to 
Be appreciative of small things 
as large things. It may be the job 
is not bringing you a million dollars, but 
make the client feel his five-dollar job is 
highly appreciated. You cannot tell 
appreciation and courtesy will return to you 
lasting dividends. 


serve them. 
as well 


when 


Be Receptive 


Be receptive. If at any time you feel that 
you know everything about your 
then is the time to get out of it and go into 
some other business. That is the first sign of 
failure. Any business worth while requires all 
one’s thought and energy. Changing condi 
tions in the world’s affairs affect your business 

Always be willing to learn. Your clients 
may be the ones to suggest some weakness 
in your business or service. Don't antag 
onize them. If they think well enough of you 
to suggest an improvement and you resist 
their friendly suggestions, you lose ground 
with the very people who want you to suc 
ceed. Know enough about your business so 
that you can tell whether the criticism offered 
is possible of application or whether it is 
made through a lack of knowledge on the 
part of your client or whomsoever it may be 
that offers the criticism. If a suggestion be 
made that is wholly inapplicable, then the 
opportunity is presented for you to inform 
your client as to the limitations or possi- 
hilities of your service. Don’t resist know!l- 
edge. Be receptive 


business, 


Put Yourself in Your Service 


Be whole-hearted in your effort to serve. 
People will admire you for your devotion to 
a cause. You will not be in a position to 
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receive a compliment unless you give to your 
chosen attention, 
interest, enthusiasm and devotion. If your 
business is to be worth while, it must be a 
reflection of your own personal charm and 
interest. Your business becomes something 
live and interesting and worth while when 
it offers a service to others plus your per 
sonality. After all there are many 
in your same line of business who are 
approximately as skillful and as intelligent 
as you are, but if they are no more skillful 
or intelligent and if you add to your service 
some of yourself, then your service will be 
accepted as outstanding and theirs will not 
unless they also add to their service then 
personality 

So be whole-hearted, receptive, appreciative, 
reliable, optimistic, tolerant and generous in 
your business relations with others and you 
will have nothing to great 
b dy of the public finds out the exact facts 
about you and your effort to serve 


business all your ability, 


| 
people 


fear when the 


The Omaha Convention 


RE you making your plans now to attend 

the twenty-sixth annual convention o 

the National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso 
ation at Omaha, Nebraska, August 18-21 
1925? It is going to be a very fine conven 
tion and you cannot afford to miss it. Tell 
uur reporter friends about it. Get enthus! 
nvention of your profession! 
through 
Omaha 


astic about the « 

Make your 
William S. Heller, 
Nebraska 


reservations now 
Court House 


A Commission Contract 
Case 


(Continued from the 


A Free and clear of any ect mbrance, and that 
it that time I would have to pay the balance which 
was $55,000. 

©) Did he say what he was going to do with the 
$5,000? Did he say what disposition he was going 

make of the $5,000? 

A He said he was going t deposit the $5.00 
with the owner and make a ntract for me for the 
building. 
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QO Was there anything said as to who were to be 
the parties to this contract? 

A The owner of the building and myself. 

Q I believe you said that he was to act on your 
behalf. 

A He was to act as my agent in this matter. 

Q Now when did you next see or talk to Mr. 
Dale? 

A I tried to reach him the following week every 
day. I tried to call him on the "phone and I was 
not successful until the 24th of March, 1923. 

Q Did you talk to him? 

A I spoke to him and asked him what he had 
heard about the building and whether I was going 
to get it. He said it was so hopelessly involved 
that it would take a little longer. I said, “‘Well, 
that the thirty days are past and the building was 
getting in a worse condition every day. If I could 
not get that disposed of I did not want the build- 
ing and I wanted my deposit returned, and this he 
promised to do.” 

Q Just what did he say? 

A He said he wanted a few days more and then 
if he could not get it he would return my money. 

Q Did you call him again? 

A I called him again on the 14th of April, 1923. 

Q What did you say to him? 

A At that time I told him that I wanted my 
money, that I was tired of waiting, and he said he 
would mail it to me. 

Q You paid him the money on the 24th of 
February, 1923, $5,000. Have you computed the 
interest on that sum until the present date? 

A I have. 

Q What does it amount to? A $400. 

© At what rate of interest? A Five percent. 

Q He has never returned the money to you, has 
he? A He has not, 

Mr. Gates: Take the witness. 


(To be continued next month) 
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(Continued from page 388) 


An Exercise on Use of 
Hyphen 


Test your knowledge of these rules by the 
following exercise, indicating by a hyphen 
the best place to divide those words which 
may be divided: 
semiannual 
autocracy 
marked 
only 
raven 
rapid 
incompatible 
bundle 
accomplish 
furthermore 


relevant 
shriek 

deceit 
impossible 
ever 
regretting 
thanksgiving 
hindered 
manifestoes 
gratuitous 


nostril 
celebrate 
assessment 
liquidate 
explanatory 
triumphant 
descriptive 
sympathetic 
aloud 
suppliant 


(To be continued next month) 
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Key to Cross-Word Puzzle No. 3 
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Key to 
“Monarch of Our Zoo” 


HE shorthand Elk given in our March 

issue, designed by Miss Alice Spohn, a 
first-year commercial student at St. Scholas- 
tica’s Academy, Fort Smith, Arkansas, reads 
as follows. Did you get it right? 

(Beginning with the nose, and reading down and 
completely around the body) Year, in-not, please, 
omit, go-good, gore, am-more, rack, gear, mink, rink, 
meek, lay, ail-ale, in the, walk, cake-character, air- 
heir-where, wheel, gay-gave, on the, detain, may-my, 
gotten, elder, can, ill-he will, come, there were, 
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ultra, change-which, weak-week, sir, well-will, came, 
rod, leer, good-go, making, key, lick, mark, bath, 
ream, in the, soak, rent, will-well, allow-I will, on 
the, to my, glad, leak-leek, cook, yell, whom-hum, 
wielder, calm, week-weak, not-in, let-letter, public- 
publish, neck, clerk, wool, yawl, eke, goal, go-good, 
than the, he, ignorant, weaken-he can not, organize- 
organization, give-given, him, gig, are-hour-our, sir, 
north, he will-ill, sick, came, mow-most, knee, mode, 
eagle, land, car-correct, apt, writ-return, lick, inclos 
ing, lay, rent, inclose, laden, apt-apart, rat, err-were, 
most-mow, what, this is, Joe, hill, root-route, etching, 
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under, first, 
ale-ail-allow 


Henry, oath, 
behave, I, 


urge, 
wreck, 


short-ship, way, 
pause, sieve-serve, 
I will, ahem, woke. 

(Inside body) Go-good, why, well-will, put, apart 
apt, following, publish-public, being, above, be-but-by, 
for, read, people, peach, about, mole, low, bespeak, 
we have, beef. 

(Inside antlers) Ray, kit, all, he, giving, during 
doctor, kick, good-go, he, which-change, this is, made, 
loan, we, urge, heir-air-where, Henry, given-give, 
our-are-hour, hinder, mourn, ill-he will, my-may, kin, 
Chicago, in-not, able, fob. 


Our Annual Roll of Honor 


100% Subscription Clubs—Season 1924-25 


Illinois 


Sister Mary Gonsalve, Immaculate Conception Acad- 
emy, Belleville 

Elizabeth A. Voss, High School, Champaign 

Miss M. Goddard, Cuba Community High School, 
Cuba 

Miss W. A. Wilson, Decatur High School, Decatur 

Cc. L. Higdon, Hebron High School, Hebron 

Florence Harper, Roseville Township High School, 
Roseville 

Helen H. 
Sparta 

S. A. Dorris, 
Taylorville 


Kurtz, Sparta Township High School, 


Taylorville Township High School, 


Indiana 


Sisters of St. Francis, Cedar Lake 

Helen E. Kirkland, Elkhart High School, Elkhart 

Ruth M. Gilbert, Evansville High School, Evansville 

Sisters of St. Francis, Sacred Heart Academy, 
Fowler 

Miss M. Milliman, Geneva High School, Geneva 

Sisters of St. Joseph, Sacred Heart High School, 
Indianapolis 

Mrs. J. J. Moore, LaPorte Business College, LaPorte 

Ada H. McDonnall, Oxford High School, Oxford 

Miss M. Surber, Spencer High School, Spencer 


Iowa 

Sister M. Rose de L., Notre Dame Sisters, Bur- 
lington 

Margaret Lang, High School, Charles City 

Clyde M. Jungbluth, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Council Bluffs 

Grace Dodds, Woldorf College, Forest City 

Mrs. L. Deal, Private Class, Greene 

Lenore Silliman, High School, Independence 

W. A. Larimer, Indianola High School, Indianola 

Miss M. R. Jackson, Seeley Memorial High School, 
Mt. Pleasant 

Miss M. Dusenberry, Penn School of Commerce, 
Oskaloosa 


Kansas 
Mable Humphry, Emporia Business College, Emporia 
F. W. Snain, Frankfort High School, Frankfort 
Miss E. B. Miller, Marion High School, Marion 
Ruth Moyer, Neodesha High School, Neodesha 


L. W. Thompson, Otis Rural High School, Otis 
Nora Forrester, High School, Ottawa 

Pearl McNeil, Peabody High School, Peabody 

V. C. Hiett, Rossville High School, Rossville 

Miss G. Dennis, Sedan High School, Sedan 

Sister Antonia, Catholic High School, Topeka 
Sister M. Altonis, Mount Carmel Academy, Wichita 
S. J. Shook, Topeka Business College, Topeka 


Kentucky 
Sisters of St. Francis, Holy Family Business School, 


Ashland 
Sisters of Notre Dame, Notre Dame School of Com 


merce, Covington 

Maco B. Whittall, J. M 
Louisville 

R. L. Montgomery, Paducah High School, Paducah 


Maryland 


Miss M. Hanna, Bruce High School, 


Michigan 


Alma High School, Alma 
Hamilton Business College, Ann 


Atherton High School, 


Westernport 


D. D. Yoder, 

F. G. Hamilton, 
Arbor 

Miss A. Engstrom, Baraga High School, Baraga 

Miss F. Filkins, Cadillac High School, Cadillac 

R. M. Nimino, Detroit Institute of Technology, 
Detroit 

Miss M. Monroe, High Schoo! of Commerce, Detroit 

Miss E. Skimin, Northern High School, Detroit 

Emma Wales, Northeastern High School, Detroit 

Dora H. Pitts, Western High School, Detroit 

Alice Archer, Dollar Bay High School, Dollar Bay 

R. J. Dornbush, G. R. Christian High School, Grand 
Rapids 

Leslie J. Whale, Greenville High School, Greenville 

Emma Watson, Western State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo 

Miss M. M. Sutton, Lyons High School, Lyons 

Marie Weatherby, Owosso City Schools, Owosso 

Miss C. Sprague, Paw Paw High School, Paw Paw 

Miss M. O'Hara, Pontiac High School, Pontiac 

Miss A. J. Empkie, Roger Clark High School, Rock 
land 

Helen K. Flynn, Trenton High School, Trenton 


(To be continued next month) 
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